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“ All that is necessary,” says Hector Grey, “ 





is the courage 


to take a risk, a bit of luck, and downright hard work. 

The Irish are the world’s greatest workers when they’re 

away from home. But if a few of them worked as hard at 
home, they would find prosperity on their doorsteps.” 


It’s Easier to Make 


Money 


Ireland 


SAM EDGAR 


OT sO Many years ago a man in 

Dublin filled an attaché case 

with fifteeen shillings’ worth of 
cheap toys and soughi customers at 
O’Conneli Bridge. 

A few months ago the salne man 
completed a tour of the world in 
which he met some of his customers, 
found new ones, and placed orders 
to keep going a concern with world- 
wide ramifications. 

Out of the attaché case carried by 
Hector Grey to street corners and 
quayside stands in Dublin there has 
grown a business with a yearly turn- 
over of £100,000. 


[7 is a strange business in which the 
goods handled include sixpenny 
cardboard aircraft called jet gliders, 
balloons which blow up into the 
shape of parrots, miniature precision 
cameras (complete with films) selling 
at 12/6, and thousands upon thou- 
sands of clocks, toys and gadgets. 

“TI sell more clocks,” says Hector, 
“than all the jewellers in Ireland 
combined.” 

This is not a boast. It’s a checkable 
fact. He sells,toys and novelties to 
chain stores and shops all over Ire- 
land. He conducts a huge mail-order 
business in America. He docs busi- 
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ness with Europe, with the Near 
East, the Far East, the Middle East. 
His world tour is an annual event. 
It needs to be if he is to remain king 
in his chosen realm. In his last tour 
he went to Egypt, Istanbul, India, 
Bangkok, Hong Kong, Tokyo. 


[™ was in Tokyo that Hector did 

most business. The surging output 
of the new Japanese factories is the 
- key to much of his success. He im- 
ports floods of novelties from Japan, 
and buys there goods which he sells 
in Hong Kong and Singapore, a few 
miles away. 

Soon he will be scouring Germany, 

Holland and elsewhere in Europe for 
more novelties for the Christmas 
trade. 
Here he is, a man with no business 
training but with the instinct and the 
hunch which he picked up in a hard 
school in which he bought and sold 
horses, scraped together a few pounds 
as a tipster, opened a book at race 
meetings and even worked as a jockey 
for a while. 

But in 1935 he made a decision. 
As he says himself: “I decided I 
had had enough. There was no real 
money in all this messing around. So 
I started street trading. 

“TI never had more than a pound’s 
worth of stock at a time,” he admits 
as he recalls the suitcase days. “ Dur- 
ing the war, and especially imme- 
diately after it ended, I struck oil. 
Now I have forty people working for 
me.” 


'T© see Hector in his office you must 

go through one of hig shops, bulg- 
ing with customers for anything from 
lighter flints to cuckoo-clocks, Then 
upstairs through warehouses full of 


crates and packing-cases and hum- 
ming with hard-working employees. 

“TI pay the highest wages possible,” 
he says, “and everyone on the staff 
starts at the bottom. They get annual 
holidays with pay, and if they are ill 
they get full wages for a month. 
There’s no other way of doing things. 
If you expect service and loyalty you 
must be decent in return.” 

His office is choking with novelties. 
There are cardboard sheets on which 
are tied toy “handcuffs and a police- 
man’s whistle. But on the walls of 
the office there is a clue to the man 
himself. Looking down on the cheap 
modern novelties are delightful, old, 
valuable works of art. 

One picture, a copy done in 1580 
of a Flemish masterpiece, is a gem 
so valuable that it is amazing to find 
it outside a museum. Maybe there is 
some significance in the fact that the 
picture is known as The Banker and 
his Wife. There are other priceless 
etchings and paintings. 

H's art collection is important 

enough to have attracted continen- 
tal attention. He has sold paintings 
to the Munich Gallery and to the 
Boyea Museum in Amsterdam. “ But 
that had nothing to do with busi- 
ness,” he hurriedly explains. 

Is Hector Grey a self-made million- 

aire? He doesn’t quite answer the 
question, but he says: 
“T’ve got the millionaire tag because 
I always pay my bills within seven 
days and I never put on a poor 
mouth. My credit at the bank is un- 
limited. I don’t lead a luxurious life, 
and I’m very happy. I work on the 
principle that if you start with 
nothing and finish with nothing, 
you've lost nothing.” 
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This is not a dream of the rob 
electric gear mentioned is 


ot farm of the future. All the 


le is America. It pays its 


own way, as well as making farming an easier, pleasanter 
task—but the aon still gets up at five every morning ! 


Down on the Push-Button 
Farm 


WINSTON C. FOURNIER 


LECTRIC-POWERED automation is 
getting a rural tochold in 
Manteno, Illinois. 

On the 400-acre Stauffenberg dairy 
and grain farm, fodder is ground and 
mixed with the press of a button, 
barns are cleaned mechanically, water 
is heated electrically and there’s a 
gadget for dehorning calves. 

Such gear is by no means typical 
on U.S. farms. However, the 
gadgetry perhaps does sketch the 
farm of the future. 


AT five o’clock every morning, when 

Farmer Stauffenberg and his two 
hired hands cross the floodlit barn- 
yard, they step into an electrically- 
lighted barn and begin to call on 
their silent helpers for all sorts of aid 
in caring for thirty-five Holstein 
cows and 200 pigs. 

Electrically-heated water, pushed 
by electric pumps, is used to wash 
cows’ udders before five electric units 
do the milking. Milk is taken to an 
adjoining, electrically-heated room, 
where it’s poured into large cans 
previously scalded with hot water. 
The filled cans go into a twelve-can 
electric cooler. 

Meanwhile, the cows are being fed 


grass silage that has been lifted from 
two silos by an electric unloader. 
They’re also given dairy fodder 
ground and blended by an automatic 
grinder in the fodder crib 100 feet 
away. The fodder was shot through 
a pipe by an electric blower to the 
barn, eliminating handling. 

An electric barn cleaner helps the 
hired men tidy up after milking. 
Electric clippers and an electric curry 
comb help keep cows clean. In 
summer, an electric sprayer controls 
flies, and all year long an electric 
ventilating fan helps to keep tempera- 
ture and humidity at a point most 
pleasing to the cows. 


VER in one corner of the barn is 

the maternity ward, where new- 
born calves are kept warm with infra- 
red heat lamps. Later on, an electric 
dehorner is used to clip the calves’ 
budding horns. 

Farther down the barnyard—past a 
machine shop where power drills 
and grinders speed machinery repairs 
—is the pig barn. There a heated 
bowl keeps the pigs’ water from 
freezing in winter and a dozen heat 
lamps keep newborn pigs warm. 

This helps to cut mortality, as two 


Condensed from the Wall Street Journal 
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of the major causes of piglet death 
are chilling or smothering when the 
little porkers snuggle under their 
heavyweight mothers for warmth. 

Outside this barn a small electric 
elevator delivers ears of corn directly 
to the feedlot from a storage crib. 

“TI just wouldn’t farm if I couldn't 
have all this electric equipment,” 
comments Mr. Stauffenberg. “ Take 
this fodder grinder and mixer. Before 
we got it three years ago this 
summer, handling 4,000 bushels of 
ear corn and 4,000 bushels of oats a 
year for our cows and pigs was a 
nasty job. 

“First we had to shovel corn and 
oats out of the crib into a truck, then 
haul it to the elevator in Manteno 
for grinding and mixing. Then back 
to the farm and shovel the mixed 
fodder into a bin. 

“Then we had to shovel it out of 
the bin into feed carts. That was a 
lot of back-breaking work, besides 
being expensive.” 


‘THe year before Mr. Stauffenberg 

got his electric feed-grinder he 
made eighty-two trips to town for 
fodder. Each trip tied up a hired 
man from an hour to a day. 

Now, it takes only a few minutes 
every other day to prepare feed for 
cows and pigs. Corn, oats and supple- 
ments are stored in overhead bins, 
where they’ve been hoisted by elec- 
tric elevators. 

When feed is needed, a time- 
switch is set for the forty-five 
minutes it takes to grind a binful of 
feed. Mr. Stauffenberg or a hired 


man merely pushes a button to start 
the five-horsepower grinder motor; 
electricity does the rest, leaving a 
man free for other work. 

When the grinder is working, corn, 
oats and feed supplements fall from 
bins at pre-set rates for the proper 
mixture, then are drawn into the 
grinder by an auger that stops 
automatically when the machine is 
full. 

After the mixture—corn cobs and 
all—is ground, a small blower shunts 
the feed to the top of the crib, where 
it’s picked up by another blower and 
sent through a five-inch steel pipe 
too feet to the dairy barn and 
dropped into a feed bin. 


“| courp carry the operation one 

step further and have electric 
automatic feeding equipment to take 
the feed from the bin directly to the 
cows,” Mr. Stauffenberg adds, “ but 
I don’t because I feed each cow a 
different amount, depending on her 
condition and production, so I want 
to do that myself.” 

If pig feed is wanted, Mr. 
Stauffenberg merely sets the meters 
at the bottom of the grain bins for 
the pig recipe, flips another switch 
which closes a valve in the pipe at 
the top of the dairy barn, and starts 
the grinder. 

The pig feed is blown to the dairy 
barn, then through 176 feet of pipe 
to the pig barn. 

Mr. Stauffenberg figures that all 
the electric gear pays its own way, as 
well as making farming an easier, 
pleasanter task. 


bead 
A*® optimist is a fellow who believes a housefly is looking 


for a way to get out. 


—GEORGE JEAN NATHAN. 
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The author suggests that we should abolish Parliamentism 
and elect an Ardri on the old Gaelic system 


Would We be Better off 
with a King? 


VERY REV. WILLIAM FERRIS, P.P. 


E have accepted Parliamentism, 

with its Party system, as 

something venerable and sacro- 
sanct. Of course, in this we are not 
alone. Many nations now put the 
parliamentary principle above Creed 
and Decalogue. 

Parliamentary government is a 
modern superstition. At most it is 
a couple of hundred years old. As 
for its inutility, for a whole genera- 
tion our own Parliament, with 
scarcely a dissentient voice, has 
striven to save the body of Ireland 
from emigration, and the soul of Ire- 
land from broguing the Béarla, and 
it has striven in vain. 

Undoubtedly, representation is an 
excellent principle, but because of 
the Party system it is always weak. 
The one-man Government of the 
Middle Ages was always strong, but 
through lack of representation it was 
sometimes tyrannical. 


HAT Ireland and the world are 

thirsting for is fullest representa- 
tion and the fullest strength. 

Notwithstanding the fact that elec- 
tions have weakened and divided the 
electorate imto factions, backing two 
or more leaders, is it possible to de- 
vise an electoral system which will 


consolidate and unite the people be- 
hind that unique individual to whom 
the electors as a whole have least 
objection? 

Over thirty years ago I hit on a 
plan which makes it easy to discover 
this distinguished person. 

Substitute vetoes for votes and the 
thing is done, each veto being half 
the value of the one coming before it. 

Thus, of twenty candidates for 
election, when nineteen have been 
eliminated, the twentieth is the per- 
son or communal choice, the unique 
individual least objectionable to the 
electors as a whole. 


HY not revive our native one-man 

rule on these lines, replacing the 
clan chieftains by rulers so agreed 
on? 

The parish area could elect by 
exhaustive elimination from its male 
congregation a Parish Prefect. Fifty or 
so of these Prefects would elect by 
exhaustive elimination from its own 
number a District Chief. 

The district would be smaller than 
the county—there are, for instance, 
two districts in Kerry and a half- 
dozen or more in Cork. The super- 
session of our English-made counties 
will be no loss. 


Condensed from a lecture 
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Finally, about fifty of these Dis- 
trict Chiefs covering all Ireland 
would elect by exhaustive elimina- 
tion from their own number the 
Ardri. 

These rulers, from Parish Prefect to 
Ardri, would be life appointments, 
each having a manager, dismissible at 
will, for legislation and administra- 
tion. 


Ardri is, of course, the most 
important figure. Unlike our pre- 
sent rulers, he would not live in con- 
stamt terror of the ballot-box. He 
could speak as a man having autho- 


rity, not as the Fianna Failers and 
the Fine Gaelers. 

The almost miraculous resurrec- 
tion of Germany between the two 
world wars will give himself and his 
manager an easy headline for the 
resurrection of Ireland. 

Our native one-man rule could be 
very efficient, and it would result in 
the scrapping of our present imita- 
tion House of Lords and House of 
Commons which, during a whole 
generation, as regards the saving of 
the body and soul of Ireland, have 
proved themselves weak and worth- 
less. 





—— 


~— 2. Os oe 


The Art of Living—6 


Words to Eat By 


AFTER a gruelling drive over slippery roads, my wife and 

I arrived, tired and hungry, at a small country hotel. 
The evening meal was being served, so we rushed into the 
diningroom and were soon absorbed in eating. Neither of 
us uttered a word. 

There were a few moments of complete concentration 
before we looked up from our plates. Then our eyes 
lighted upon a small, wooden panel hanging on the wall. 
On this panel, engraved in golden letters, were these words, 
which made us blush with embarrassment: 

Eat slowly—only men in rags 

And gluttons old in sin 

Mistake themselves for carpet bags 
And tumble victuals in. 

Now, whenever we tend to eat too rapidly, this little 
verse comes as a reminder that food is not to be shovelled 
into our mouth as coal into a furnace, It is to be eaten 
slowly and enjoyed thoroughly. 





—M.W. 


Exercise is the bunk. If you are well, you don’t need it. 
If you are sick, you shouldn’t take it. 
—Henry Forp. 
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The old Stage Irishman is dead and gone, but the new is 
even more of a caricature and not nearly so lovable 


A Home Market for 


Literary 


Lodgers 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


E have good writers, but most 

W of them publish abroad. They 

run mail-order businesses, 

posting their manuscripts and getting 

royalty cheques in return, and they 

might be described as literary 
lodgers. 

Their work, despite its merits, does 
not sum up to an Irish literature (in 
the sense that there is a French 
literature and an Italian literature), 
since it is not written for the home 
market and does not run the gaunt- 
let of the home public. 

It is not authentic in the way that 
French books published first in Paris 
and then in New York are authentic, 
since it by-passes the only market 
that can judge its authenticity. 


danger of this type of book is 

that it may not only cater for the 

foreign market but pander to it, that 

it may give the world not the real 

Ireland but something as deliberately 

tailored and coloured as a catchpenny 
Hollywood script. 

There was once a Hidden Ire- 
land that was served by Gaelic 
poets, but there is no one to serve 
the new hidden Ireland. It remains 
unknown and obscure, whilst we are 
presented to the world—and by our- 


selves—as a priest-ridden, repressed 
and dirty-minded people. 

Irish publishers are engaged in a 
desperate venture and they have good 
reason for caution. In England and in 
America, the publisher can hope to 
have at least one big seller in his 
annual list, and there is always a 
chance of a best-seller, so that one 
book that hits the 100,000 mark may 
carry several failures on its back. 

In Ireland, the publisher bas no 
hope of recouping his losses on one 
outstanding success, since the gap 
between a book that does reasonably 
well and the book that heads the list 
may be no more than 5,000 copies. 

“That is why Ireland has few pub- 
lishing firms proper. Most of our 
publishers have another business that 
pays the rent, or confine themselves 
to publishing Irish editions of Eng- 
lish or American successes (and these 
mainly religious books). 


QNE unfortunate effect of the fact 

that so many of our Irish writers 
publish in England is the growth of 
a literary shoneenism which looks on 
the imprint of an English house as a 
guarantee of merit. The books that 
are discussed are the ones that are 
published in England, and literary 


Condensed from Studies 
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are many who ascribe our inarticulateness to the censorship 

of books. On the one hand are those who say that every book 

that mentions sin or vice should be banned, and preach an Annie 

Smithson standard of literary propriety : on the other are those who 

condemn censorship because some books have been wrongly banned 

—which is like condemning the courts because judges give wrong 
decisions from time to time. 

A people has as much right to ban dirty books as it has to ban 
dirty milk. The difficulty is that whereas dirty milk can be detected 
by objective standards, there can be no such easy verdict on a dirty 2% 
book. It follows inevitably that there will be violent disagreement at 
times about the banning of specific books. 

The mistakes of the Censorship Board are trotted out, not as 
evidence of human fallibility but to bolster up the argument that 
in having any form of censorship we are old-maidish, obscurantist, § 
old-fashioned and, of course, priest-ridden. 

And in these debates the loudest cries come often from Irish 
writers who exploit, not as writers but as salesmen, the graphic 
descriptions of physical sex relationships that the foreign market 
expects and rewards. It seems strange that having deliberately by- 
> passed the home market they should complain when they are 








excluded from it. 





—JOuHN D. SHERIDAN. 
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small-talk smacks of the Thames. 
Nor are our newspapers and their 
reviewers innocent in this matter. 
Imported books get space and place, 
whilst the home-produced book is 
disznissed condescendingly in a small 
notice. We have come to regard Lon- 
don as our literary capital, and we 
look eastwards all the time. 

Most Irish writers fall into one or 
other of two groups: those who write 
for the world market, adopt the 
world standard of morality, which is 
frankly pagan, and are no different in 
their attitude to moral problems and 
the literary treatment of them from 
pagan writers elsewhere: and those 
who, adopting the standard of the 
family book, avoid the problem com- 
pletely. 

If we had a representative native 
literature, by which I mean a litera- 


Pre 


ture Catholic in tone, and written, 
published, and read in Ireland, the 
gap between these two extremes 
would be filled and Ireland would 
have something distinctive to offer 
to the world. But at the moment I 
cannot think of any Irish novelist 
who reflects our cast of mind, our 
way of life, our attitude to moral 
problems. 
]? is hard to explain why we have 
not one such novelist, and it is just 
as difficult to understand why we 
have not produced one Catholic 
apologist of real stature. 

It is to be deplored that whilst we 
have devised machinery to keep out 
the wrong sort of book, we have done 
very little towards producing the 
right sort, and that our approach has 
been entirely negative. 
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The Catholic note is becoming in- 
creasingly evident in English and 
American literature, but it has not 
yet made its appearance in modern 
Ireland. It is still where Canon 
Sheehan left it. 

A remedy must be found, or we 
shall lose our individuality as a 
people and our autonomy will extend 
to everything but the one thing that 
justifies autonomy. 

This need is far more urgent 
and fundamental than the language 
revival, and it will not be met by 
subsidising the publication of books 
in Irish—which amounts to gathering 
straws while the wind is tumbling 
the stooks. 


T took us centuries to throw off 

what we used to describe as the 
foreign yoke, but a few more decades 
like these and we shall wear a yoke 
without even feeling it. 

A country may live without a 
language—we lived without one for 
long enough—but it cannot live with- 
out a literature, and that is how we 
are trying to live now. 

It is time that we showed ourselves 
to the world—and to ourselves—as 
we really are and not as so many of 
our writers have painted us, and that 
can be done best through a really 
living native literature that runs the 
gauntlet of the home market before 
it seeks wider fields. 





Lincoln’s Hat 


BRAHAM LINCOLN once bought a seat for a theatre and 
arrived just as the gas-lights were dimmed. His eyes 
riveted on the stage, he placed his silk hat on the seat 


next to him, open end up. 


A stout lady, entering the line of stalls from the other 
end, sank into the empty seat. There was a loud crunch, 
and she rose up with a cry of dismay. 


Lincoln ruefully rescued 


the remains of his hat. 


“ Madam,” he said plaintively, “I could have told you my 
hat wouldn’t fit you before you tried it on.” 


—Sunday Times. 


cTRESS Connie Moore has discovered the difference 

between a neurotic, a psychotic and a psychiatrist. 

“The neurotic builds castles in the air, the psychotic 
lives in them, the psychiatrist collects rent on them.” 


ps. 


A WOMAN will always sacrifice herself if you give her the 
opportunity. It is her favourite form of self-indulgence. 


—SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 








FIVE 
GENERATIONS 
FROM 
ELPHIN 


ROBERT I. GANNON, S.J. 


LD John Malone—Lord John 

the neighbours called him be- 

cause of his arrogance—was 
born in 1798 and became the 
manager of an English landlord’s 
estate near Elphin. There he lived 
until 1896, when visitors from 
America found him still dressed in 
shoe buckles and knee pants, still 
laying down the law to his neigh- 
bours. 

His only son, another John, was 
handsome and strong, but, like his 
father, hard and stubborn. When he 
was twenty-one, he heard that his 
forty-five-year-old father intended to 
marry again in defiance of a very 
deep Irish prejudice. 


§©, after a few hot words, he walked 

over to Frenchpark and asked 
Mary if she would marry him and 
go to New York. Mary was smart 
enough to say yes. 

How much, if anything, the Great 
Famine had to do with their decision 
I never learned, because the stress 
was always laid on the old man’s 
unseasonable romance. 

Mary was as strong a character as 
John, but more intelligent, more 
amiable and a little on the leisurely 





7 is the story of one branch 
one Irish family that came 
to » Narre during the Great 
Migration : a family that, repre- 
senting in the fifth generation a 
dozen national strains, has 
melted completely into the 
American background without 
serious damage to the back- 
ground in the melting process. 
But this has been more than a 
family story. It ts the story of 
the Irish in America. A simple 
homespun story, it.is not too 
distinguished or heroic, but 
neither is it too unworthy of 
those ancestors of ours who kept 
their integrity through two and 
one-half centuries of crucifixion 
end gave their descendants a 
chance at least to inherit some of 
their fidelity, intelligence and 
wit. 











side. All through her life, which 
ended in 1889, she ruled the family 
from a rocking-chair. 

She was that familiar type of Irish 
matriarch who was loved by every- 
body, even by her in-laws, and was 
waited on hand and foot by un- 
married daughters who were en- 
couraged to think that such was their 
main vocation. 


bride and groom landed in 
Castle Garden more than a decade 
before the Civil War, and instead of 
settling in New York and going into 
politics and the contracting business, 
they moved up to Spring Valley in 
Rockland County, where John got 
his first American job on the Erie. 
Before long he was made a 
baggage-master and kept the same 
run from Port Jervis to Jersey City 


Condensed from The Recorder (The American Irish Historical Society) 
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for the next forty years. Meanwhile 
the Erie shops were moved from 
Piermont to Port Jervis, and John 
moved his little family with them, 
settling on the bluff above the 
Delaware River in a rambling two- 
storey house. There Mary presented 
him with the rest of their thirteen 
children and there they lived in 
peace and sufficiency until the end 
of the century. 

For a short time they were under 
a cloud in the parish when word got 
around that John had left the 
Democratic Party to vote for 
Abraham Lincoln. The pastor feared 
for his faith and stones were thrown 
at him in the streets, but John was 
stubborn, and it was perhaps as 
much wilfulness as sagacity that kept 
him a lifelong Republican. 

But with due allowance for this 
personal eccentricity, he could be 
taken as a typical first-generation 
Irish-American. 


His eldest son, Frank, was equally 

typical of the second generation. 
After only four years of formal 
schooling and a boyhood of odd jobs 
to help out the large household, he 
was considered ready for real work 
at fifteen. 

So his father took him over to the 
roundhouse and introduced him to 
the foreman, another Roscommon 
man, who put him to work washing 
an engine. At the end of one day, 
however, he wiped his hands and 
solemnly announced that he would 
never again so much as touch a piece 
of waste—and he never did! 

He took up instead what was then 
the latest thing, a job for a gentle- 
man: telegraphy, and at seventeen 


he was working at his new profes- 
sion, dressing carefully and being 
teased by the Port Jervis Irish for 
wearing kid gloves. At twenty-one he 
was a train dispatcher, with a very 
definite idea of what he wanted to be. 

Soon after this he was down in 
the big city where he met a 
Protestant girl whose grandfather 
had come over from Birmingham. 
Her father owned not one but two 
glass factories and had sent her to 
school in Packer Institute, which 
eighty-five years ago meant some- 
thing in Brooklyn. 

He had never met anyone like her 
before. In heart and mind and man- 
ners Marietta had everything that 
could be asked for in the mother of 
a large family and the wife of a suc- 
cessful man. More important still, 
she returned his love. So at the age 
of twenty-three he married her, the 
day after she was received into the 
Church by a holy Jesuit! That was 
eighty years ago. 


"T#£yY prospered. A promotion came 
with every child, and they were 

blessed with nine. Frank rose rapidly 
from train dispatcher to superinten- 
dent, general manager, vice-president, 
president, and chairman of the board. 

He travelled much, liked good 
books, good company and good 
music, so that, in spite of the brevity 
of his schooling, he wrote well, 
talked well, thought clearly, and had 
great influence with men. 

There was no touch of the brogue 
in his speech and he never set foot 
on the little green isle; but all his 
life long he was a sentimental Irish- 
man whose heart was always open to 
a greenhorn and whose eyes would 
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fill with mist at the first notes of lis 
favourite song: Believe Me Ij All 
Those Endearing Young Charms. 
Such was the second generation of 
the Irish in America. 


third generation grew up, 
seven boys and one girl, un- 
conscious of any hyphen. They 
travelled extensively, had the advan- 
tage of private schools and the 
colleges of their choice. Among 
them was a civil engineer, a lawyer, a 
doctor, a railroader, two business 
men and a priest. 

Four of the boys married girls of 
Irish ancestry. The others introduced 
new strains into the next generation 
—notably English, French and 
Dutch. They all kept the Faith, but 
not with equal enthusiasm. All but 
one remained Republicans. 

They differed on mest subjects, 
but were agreed on this: that no one 
in the third generation compared in 
character or ability with their 
parents—a condition rather typical of 
third generations in the States. 


JN the fourth generation there were 

twenty-six boys and girls, ten of 
them with as little as one-quarter of 
Irish blood—all of them unconscious 
of their links with County Ros- 
common and uninterested in any- 


thing connected with it. Nineteen 
have married, but only four married 
a girl or boy with an Irish name. 

After a century in America, in 
spite of one priest and one nun in 
the fourth generation, the family 
begins to show its first cracks in the 
religious front. There have been a 
few bad marriages and apparently 
some doubt with regard to the value 
of spiritual training, at least at the 
College level. 

There is some ignorance and a 
certain lack of simplicity, but no 
formal repudiation of their heritage, 
so that eighty-five per cent. of the 
fourth generation deserve the full 
approval of their Irish forebears. 


Now the fifth generation is upon 

us. To date there are forty-one of 
them, the eldest twenty, the youngest 
a matter of months. It is still too 
early to note the influence of their 
environment on their character, but 
in the matter of mixed strains of 
blood they are moving still further 
away from Elphin. 

Twenty-one have Irish names, but 
only fifteen of them have enough 
royal blood in their veins to be 
conscious of their superiority. Fog- 
tunately, however, a drop is always 
enough to raise them above the 
general. 


B 


ND how is your husband this morning?” 
“Not too well, When I came down to breakfast he hit 
me on the head with his spoon and kissed his egg.” 


Step is an excellent way of listening to an opera. 


—JAMES STEPHENS. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 





Glamour Girl in Old Tweed 


F THE ARCHANGEL GABRIEL AN- 

nounced Judgment Day tomorrow, 
the orly thing some women would 
worry about would be: “ What shall 
I wear?” 

For twenty-three-year-old Virginia 
McKenna, actress, star and 
beauty queen, there would be no 
problem. She would wear her very 
old tweed suit. (bought second-hand 
and remodelled) and a high-necked 
sweater. Being a special occasion, she 
would probably add the black beret 
she keeps for weddings. 

Women find the off-stage Virginia 
a disappointment. With men she has 
the effect of benzedrine. 

“I’m sure I’m not smart,” said 
Miss McKenna, unrepentantly, ordi- 
mary in a very clean white shirt and 
an unrevealing skirt. “I haven’t got a 
long dress for premiéres and things, 
so I don’t go. I don’t wear dresses at 
all; so when people come to dinner 
I wear a black taffeta skirt and change 
it around with a few jumpers. I must 
be one of those actresses everybody 
is complaining about, because I fre- 
quently go shopping in slacks and a 

oat.” 


duffle c 
—Daily Herald. 
Head of the Dominicans 


HAT KIND OF A MAN IS FATHER 

Michael Browne, the first Irish- 
man to le elected General of the 
Dominican Order? 

He is a friendly, soft-spoken giant 
—about six feet six inches tall—well 
known for his learning and doctrine. 
Born in Grangemockler, Co. Tip- 


perary, sixty-eight years ago, he en- 
tered the Dominican Order at the 
age of sixteen, then came to Rome, 
where he has spent the greater part 
of his life. 

For thirty years he has been pro- 
fessor of theology at the Angelicum, 
the Dominicans’ university. Between 
1932 and 1941 he was Rector of the 
same college. 

In 1951 he was appointed Master 
of the Apostolic Palace, a post insti- - 
tuted in the days of St. Dominic by 
Pope Honorius III (1216-27). Origin- 
ally, the Master of the Apostolic 
Palace had the task of teaching reli- 
gion to the servants of cardinals who 
went to visit the Pope. 

While the cardinals discussed 
Church affairs with the Pope, their 
domestics sat in the ante-chamber 
and learned the Catechism from the 
Master of the Palace. Little by little 
the functions of this Vatican official 
grew in importance until he became 
the Pope’s personal theologian. 

He is the only member of the Papal 
Court to dress completely in white, 
like the Pope himself. The import- 
ance of the job was further increased 
in 1952 when the Master of the Apos- 
tolic Palace was appointed theologian 
of the State Secretariat, the Vatican 
Foreign Office. 

—Sunday Express. 


Grandmother Said— 


** Nonsense ! ”’ 

Y GRANDFATHER, JOHN DREW, WAS 

an Irish actor who, I’ve been told, 
was brilliant and of an enormous 








fascination. He died when he was 
thirty-four years old. 

The only thing of interest I can 
remember being told was that he was 
“allowed” to go on an Australian 
tour; and with him, as his leading 
lady, was a young sister of my grand- 
mother. 

Her name was Georgiana, and ’tis 
said grandfather had fallen in love 
with her and had wished to marry 
her. But my more forceful grand- 
id: “ Nonsense!”—and 


—EtHet Barrymore in Ladies’ 
Home fFournal. 


Pioneer Frogman 


WHILE FROGMEN MAY BE LOOKED 

upon as the glamour boys of div- 
ing, it was the standard diver like 
W. J. Andrews who pioneered the 
way and made it easy for them to 
explore under the sea. 

Mr. Andrews, who lives in Leopold 
Street, Belfast, is still an active man 
at eighty-three. It was with great 
pride he took his diving manual out 
of his old sea chest and showed it to 
me. On the fly sheet was this entry: 
“W. J. Andrews, qualified to Arti- 
ficered Diver, 1st February, 1896.” 

He had qualified for diving in 
Portsmouth while in the Navy. He 
was in China waters during the 
Russo-Japanese War, in a Naval 
brigade that had moved into Wei- 
hai-Wei to protect British property. 
Scraping the bottoms of ships was a 
routine job for him in China. 

Once while diving off a small 
island he landed on top of a dark 
object and thought at first it was a 
shark. Then he saw large limbs or 
tentacles. An octopus? His heart 
stood still and his tongue stuck to 
the roof of his mouth. He drew his 
dagger to slash at the tentacles—and 
found it was an old tree stump with 
roots. 
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Journey’s End 


ND so we say farewell to the 

lilting Irish-American voice 
of James Fitzpatrick, whose 
colourful “ Voice of the Globe” 
travelogues have been a feature 
of cinema programmes for 
twenty-five years. 

For Fitzpatrick, whose phrases 
like “as the setting sun sinks 
slowly in the west” are now re- 
vered clichés among filmgoers, 
wants more money and is hoping 
to find it with travel features 
on television. Appropriately, he 
made the announcement in 
Honolulu. 

Once when he was asked how 
far he had travelled, he replied : 
“ To the moon and back a dozen 
times.” 

—Evening News. 











Deepest he ever went down was 
about twenty-one fathoms (126 feet). 
 Ireland’s Saturday Night. 


Good Shepherd 


{OME ON HOLIDAY IN HER NATIVE 

Cloghan, County Donegal, is the 
globe-spanning Good Shepherd nun, 
Sister Mary of St. Columba. 

During the war she was interned 
for three years in a Japanese concen- 
tration camp in the Malaya jungle. 
Earlier she had travelled on mis- 
sionary work almost across the face 
of the world, acquiring the best part 
of a dozen languages in the process. 

Sister Mary it was who took cus- 
tody of the twelve-year-old Maire 
Bertha Hertog—the “jungle girl” of 
1950—who was being withheld from 
her parents by her Malayan nurse. 
The matter was happily settled by a 
court order returning the child to her 
parents. 
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Ghost ef Mrs. Bradley 


Actress Barbara Mullen told 
me she was writing a book of 
ghost stories. 

“Have I ever seen a ghost? 
Oh, yes. . . . In America, when 
I was a child, we had an elderly 
neighbour named Mrs. Bradley. 
One day I passed her in the 
street. She was oddly dressed in 
an old-fashioned purple dress 
with lace collar. 

“I spoke to her but she 
ignored me and I ran home to 
tell mummy. My mother was 
silent for a moment. Then she 
said quietly : ‘Mrs. Bradley died 
this morning. Her last request 
was to be buried in a purple 


gown.’” 
—GERALD SCHEFF. 











After a period in Ceylon, the Good 
Shepherd Sister returned to Singa- 
pore, and after a few more wecks’ 
holiday on her native heath will re- 
sume her missionary work there. 


—Reynolds News. 


Sign Language 
JN 4N OLD MANSION IN KILMACA- 
nogue, high in the Wicklow moun- 
tains, a young woman is turning back 
the pages of history more than 1,600 
years. She is painting pictures on Irish 
pottery, supplemented by Ogham 
script—the sign language used by 
Irish people in A.D. 285. 
It all began when Mrs. Pauline 
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Boaden decided to brighten up her 
household crockery by painting pic- 
tures and designs on them. Then she 
decided to add an ancient touch by 
captioning the pictures in Ogham 
script, which she had read about in 
an ancient history book. 

Her work came to the notice of 
Bord Failte officials, anxious to raise 
the standard of souvenirs for tourists. 
Now she is spending all her spare 
all types of Irish pottery. 

Surrounding each picture is a de- 
scription of it in Ogham script, with 
the translation on the back. 

—Sunday Chronicle. 


Farrier at Work 


"THERE ARE ONLY A DOZEN FARRIERS 

in Dublin. A farrier confines him- 
self to shoeing horses; the blacksmith 
has a wider range, including acetylene 
welding. 

Still true to the farrier tradition is 
Francis Boyne, whose family has been 
in the business since his grandfather’s 
time. He has his forge close by the 
gas works. 

While a driver is at dinner, and the 
horse has his feed-bag on, Francis 
and his son John will fit a new set 
of shoes. It takes two men to fit a set 
of shoes—the fires-man (who makes 
and fits the shoes) and the floors- 
man (who prepares each foot and 
finishes it off). 

City horses have a rubber pad 
fitted, as well as shoes, and have to 
be re-shod once a month. In the 
country a horse may go a_ year. 

MAXWELL SWEENEY in the 
Evening Herald. 


laa! 
Watcs your contemporaries, and you will notice that a 
man who talks a great deal talks a great deal of non- 
sense; and that a man who talks very little hardly ever 


talks sense. 


—HILarreE BELLOoc. 








Don’t introduce it too suddenly ! 





The Courteous Way 
to Happiness 


C. A. JOYCE 


WOULD ask young people who 
are thinking of getting married to 
make one more promise in addi- 

tion to those they will make on their 
wedding day: 

“TI will never be less courteous to 
my own wife than I am to’ other 
people’s wives.” “ I will never be less 
courteous to my own husband than 
I am to other people’s husbands.” 

It sounds so very easy, doesn’t it? 
But let me show you what I mean. If 
I were in your house this afternoon 
I might say, “ Mrs. So-and-so, I am 
awfully sorry to be a bother, but I 
have a train to catch and I wonder 
if we could have tea a little earlier?” 
and you would answer, “ Why, of 
course, Mr. Joyce, it is no trouble 
at all.” 

But if I am in my own home, do 
I take out my watch, gaze firmly at 
my wife, and say, “ Are we going to 
get any tea this afternoon or not?” 


[LET me say that it may come as a 

bit of a shock to some one if you 
introduce it too rapidly. I heard once 
of two men who worked in the same 
office, and one afternoon one of them 
turned up with a large bunch of 
flowers. The other said, “ Hello, who 
are those for?” 

“They are for my wife.” 


Condensed from By Courtesy of the Criminal (London: George G. Harrap. 8/6) 


“Oh, is it her birthday or the 
anniversary of your wedding or 
something?” 

“No. I often take my wife a bunch 
of flowers. Don’t you?” 

“Don’t be silly!” said the other. 
“Tve been married for eighteen 
years!” 

“Well,” said the first one, “ why 
don’t you try it? I’m sure your wife 
would be very delighted.” 

On the way home that night the 
second man bought his bunch of 
flowers, and when he got home in- 
stead of walking straight into the 
house he rang the bell. When his 
wife opened the door he said, “ Hello, 
darling, I thought I would give you 
a little surprise to-night, so I have 
brought you some flowers.” 


To his astonishment his wife burst 
into tears, 

“Well, now what’s the matter?” 
he exclaimed. 

“Oh,” said his wife, “it’s been a 
dreadful day! Pve got an awful cold, 
at lunchtime I dropped all the dinner 
things, and now you’ve come home 
drunk!” 

As I say, don’t introduce it too 
suddenly! 

People who are married can look 
forward to very great happiness if 


they will base their living together on 
the sort of foundation that recognises 
the need for understanding and the 
necessary giving and taking in life. 
They will find that what is true of 
life as a whole is true of home in 
particular—that what you give you 
will get in greater measure. 
Children brought up in a home 
where courtesy exists will stand far 
less chance of being affected by the 
lack of moral standards outside. They 
will absorb the essential spirit of a 


happy family. 
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[NX more than thirty years which I 

have spent as a prison official, I 
have never met a criminal who came 
from a happy home. 

There is no home, no office, no 
works that corld fail to be improved 
by this thing called courtesy. 

Hilaire Belloc said: 

Of Courtesy—it is much less 

Than courage of heart or holiness; 

Yet in my walks it seems to me 

That the Grace of God is m 
Courtesy. 

And, most surely, so it is. 








Portrait of a Hypocrite 
ONATHAN SwirtT on Thomas Earl of Wharton, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1710): 

“He seemed to be but an ill dissembler and an ill liar, 
though they are the two talents he most practises, and most 
values himself upon. The ends he has gained by lying, 
appear to be more owing to the frequency than the art of 
them; his lies being sometimes detected in an hour, often 
in a day, and always in a week. He tells them freely in 
mixed companies, though he knows half of those that hear 
him to be his enemies, and is sure they will discover them 
the moment they leave him, He swears solemnly he loves 
and will serve you, and your back is no sooner turned, but 
he tells those about him, you are a dog and a rascal. He 
goes constantly to prayers in the forms of his place, and will 
talk bawdy and blasphemy at the chapel:door.. . 

“He will openly take away your employment today, 
because you are not of his Party; tomorrow he will meet 
or send for you, as if nothing at all had passed, lay his 
hands with much friendliness on your shoulders .. .” 

After this was printed, Swift met Wharton at a chocolate 
house and later wrote: “Lord Wharton saw me at the 
door, and I saw him but took no notice and was going 
away, but he came through the crowd, called after me, and 
asked me how I did.” 


H!S face was filled with broken commandments. 
—JOHN MASEFIELD. 
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Grow Your Own 
Face Cream ! 


KILLIAN CONNOR 
petstnbatsistsizesispstaisisisisisiststsisisisists| 


OWN on a farm of five acres, 
Bo Ballymore Eustace, a 

housewife can go into a field 
and bring in the makings of food, 
drink, perfume, medicine, or even a 
face cream. 

She is Mrs. Gabriella Norris, who 
has turned a hobby of collecting 
herbs into a life’s work. With her 
husband Maxwell she is trying to 
get housewives to return to the 
dishes of our ancestors. 


‘T#® Norrises have rambled about 

the countryside examining and 
collecting the weeds that farmers and 
housewives often despise and pluck 
for burning. 

They have worked out a plan for 
a herb garden that can adjoin any 
suburban house. For about 250 types 
of herbs the cost would be about £20. 
And the housewife—or her husband 
—could find 250 different uses for 
the little-known plants. 

For example, Gabriella can serve 
a soup fit for a gourmet—and enough 
for two persons—at a cost of two- 
pence. You just take some milk and 
the herb tarragon and make it pro- 
perly. 

From basil you can make a sauce 
to revive a jaded joint. Or, if you tire 
of ordinary tea, why no try the leaves 
of anise? 


Condensed from the Sunday Express 


summer’s day, pluck some pineapple 
peppermint. 


A®> as you get to know your herb 

garden, you will find ways of 
making stronger stuff. So Gabriella 
tells me. 

She has revived methods the 
ancients had for treating their skins. 
All her women friends now use a 
face cream that any housewife can 
grow. It is a sweet-smelling cream 
concocted with a mixture of honey, 
eau-de-Cologne, mint, sweet cicely, 
peppermint, balm, sweet woodruff 
and rosemary. 

“Tt can do the skin nothing but 
good,” says Gabriella, “because it 
contains no inorganic minerals. And 
women should be careful how they 
use inorganic minerals.” 

On the use of herbs in food both 
Norrisses are eloquent. “I married a 
wonderful cook,” says Maxwell. “ It 
is the herbs,” says Gabriella. 

She plucks a few: “ These—a tiny 
amount—trevive a palate. They give 
a new freshness to food. It is not 
necessary to buy expensive savoury 
foods. Anybody can grow the mak- 
ings in the back garden. A handful 
of herbs, a few potatoes, a spoonful 
af aaee Se Gee See a Oe Oe 0 
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The author has delved deeply into the background of the 
novelist and the result of his research is here published for 





the first time 


New Light on James Joyce 
and His F amily 


EOIN O’MAHONY 


¥ maternal grandfather taught 

chemistry at Queen’s Co!-ege, 

Cork, to John Stanislaus Joyce. 
The Joyces were well-to-do and had 
a flour and meal business in Old 
George’s Street (now Oliver Plunket 
Street), Cork. According to the Cork 
historian, John T. Collins, they came 
from the Fermoy area. 

James Joyce’s paternal grandmother 
belonged to a more interesting 
family: the O’Connells, who were 
wealthy drapers in Great George’s 
Street (now Washington Street). 
Their family tradition is that they 
came from the Iveragh Peninsula, in 
Kerry, near Daniel O’Connell’s birth- 
place at Caherciveen, and that they 
were recognised as relatives by 
O’Connell, who would drop in and 
see them whenever he came to Cork 
City for the Assizes. 

I am prepared to accept the state- 
ment of the Chevalier Basil 
O'Connell, the distinguished geneal- 
ogist, that no relationship with the 
Liberator can be traced; but the 
strong Cork and family tradition that 
the family came from Caherciveen or 
the surrounding countryside cannot 
be ignored, nor can that of the Liber- 
ator’s visits to the family in Cork. 


Condensed from a lecture 


In Celtic countries, especially Ire- 
land and Scotland, an outstanding 
member of a family will always flat- 
ter a member of an outlying branch 
by. recognising him or her as a@ 
kinsman. 


O’Connells, as wealthy mer- 
chants, made many sacrifices for 


Daniel O’Connell’s Emancipation 
and Repeal campaigns from 1820 to 
1847. 


At least two sisters in the family 
entered the Mother House of the 
Presentation Order, Douglas Street, 
around 1849. The Order and Mother 
House were founded circa 1770 by 
Edmund Burke’s first cousin and for- 
mer sweetheart, Nano Nagle, of 
Annakissey. 

One of the O’Connell sisters left 
the novitiate at the end of three 
months and married the father of 
John Stanislaus Joyce. She was James 
Joyce’s grandmother. 

The other sister, who persisted in 
her vocation, is said to have had a 
vision. She saw herself in a dream 
standing beside the church at Crass- 
haven on a hill looking out across 
Cork Harbour and succouring poor 
children. 
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She got her Reverend Mother’s 
permission to found a convent and 
boarding school at Crosshaven, and 
collected over £7,000 for the project 
from among her family and friends. 

When the O’Connells were no 
longer rich, by 1886, the nuns did 
not forget and educated members of 
the family at a reduced rate. 


Joun STANISLAUS JOYCE took James 

with him from Dublin to Cross- 
haven at about this time to ask for 
similar reductions for his daughters, 


but his aunt’s successor as Reverend’ 


Mother did not like him and refused 
him. 

Whenever a member of the 
O’Connell family went to Dublin 
from Cork he or she was expected to 
bring a drisheen (the special Cork 
delicacy) as a present for John S. 
Joyce. This would only be in season 
in the oyster months from September 
to April. 

On one occasion a cousin called 
with a drisheen to find a book by 
Zola on the hall table. She was 
shocked and protested to James 
Joyce’s mother, who said that James 
could read everything. 

John S. Joyce had an uncle, Rev. 
Charles O’Connell, curate of Passage 
West. He had a good private income 
and refused to take dues and offerings 
from -his flock. This made things very 
awkward for the other priests in the 
parish who had no private incomes. 
The Bishop put him under obedience 
to accept the dues and offerings, and 
he again refused; whereupon he was 
silenced. Of course, there may have 
been other reasons as well. 

Father Charles O’Connell lodged in 
the South Parish, Cork, near his sis- 
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ter’s Mother House, the South Pre- 
sentation Convent. 


Tse O'Connell family once owned 
the greater portion of Evergreen, 
a working class residential area, in 
Cork City, which it is believed that 
John S. Joyce deprived them of 
through stupid property deals. 

The owner, however, in 1933 was 
Sir John Robert O’Connell, priest of 
the Archdiocese of Westminster, and 
former member of the firm of T. F. 
O’Connell, solicitors, Dublin, who 
originally came from Macroom. He 
presented all his property in Ever- 
green to the South Presentation Con- 
vent, on which lands a new convent, 
chapel, and primary schools were 
built. The architect was James Joyce’s 
schoolmate at Clongowes, Dominic 
Mary O’Connor. 

When John S. Joyce entered 
Queen’s College, Cork, about 1866, 
recruiting for foreign armies was still 
the fashion in the South of Ireland, 
an echo of the days of the Wild 
Geese and the Irish Brigades. Ardent 
Catholics and legitimists joined the 
Papal Zouaves, and the forces of Don 
Carlos in Spain. Others fought for 
Garibaldi in Italy, and for Queen” 
Isabella in Spain. At least one 
Queensman died as a Carlist at Pam- 
pluna. 


Tue chief recruiting sergeant in 

Cork for the _ liberation of 
Schleswig-Holstein was Dr. Purcell 
O'Leary, Professor of Materia Medica 
in Queen’s College. O’Leary, an aris- 
tocratic, eccentric cousin of the 
Liberator, rode into college to deliver 
his lectures mounted on a white 
horse. 
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The Singing Joyces 





STEPHEN Joyce, grandson of James Foyce, has been married in Paris 
to Mademoiselle Solange. Stephen is a graduate of Harvard, 
where he shared a room with the nephew of Matisse. 

His father, George, who lives in Zurich, is the image of the 
novelist : the same little moustache, thick hair combed back in the 
same way, he even wears the same kind of long coat. 

And, like FJames, he has a good singing voice. They often sang 
duets. They sang parts of a Mass, the fine tenor of James blending 
with the deep basso of George. 

Best man at the foyce wedding was Sam Beckett, a star in the 
French literary sky. Beckett was a lecturer in French at Trimty 
College, Dublin, before he left Ireland some years ago. He was a 
close friend of James Joyce and writes more or less in the same 


tradition. 





—Irish Press. 
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His grandfather, Arthur O’Leary, 
an officer in the Army of the Empress 
Maria Teresa, was shot as an outlaw 
in 1773 at Carriganimma, near 
Macroom, when home on leave, be- 
cause he refused to sell his horse for 
£5 as a Catholic was bound in law 
to do when requested by a Protestant. 

O’Leary’s wife, Eileen O’Connell, 
aunt of the Liberator, composed a 
lament for her husband, which is 
well known in Munster. 

John S. Joyce sang in public in 
Cork, which has always been a musi- 
cal city, and took part in amateur 
theatricals. The conservative Cork 
Constitution reports two dramatic 
productions by the undergraduates of 
Queen’s College in 1869. In each 
report John S. Joyce is singled out 
for praise. 


Joun S. Joyce failed, either in 

anatomy or physiology, in his 
Second Year medical examination, in 
1870, and proceeded to London to 
join the French Army in the Franco- 
Prussian War. The4historian John T. 
Collins says that he never got beyond 





England, because his mother followed 
him to London and brought him 
home. 

John S. Joyce, on arrival in 
Dublin, seems to have claimed rela- 
uonship with the Nationalist Lord 
Mayor, Peter Paul MacSwiney, who 
hailed from Cork. And, better still, 
MacSwiney appears to have recog- 
nised the relationship. He was then 
proprietor of the leading Nationalist 
drapery stores, which subsequently 
became Clerys. 

Joyce flew on two wings in Dublin: 
the almost extreme Nationalist one 
of Peter Paul MacSwiney, and the 
moderate, almost Whiggish, one of. 
Dr. Spencer Lyons, whose father, the 
first Reformed Corporation Mayor of 
Cork, would have been a friend and 
political colleague of John S. Joyce’s 
O’Connell grandfather. 

Joyce became some sort of con- 
fidential clerk or secretary to Lyons, 
and acted in that capacity for several 
years, according to Judge Matthew 
Kenny. Probably his musical accom- 
plishments interested Mrs. Lyons. 
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IT és said that John Joyce was secre- 
tary of the National Liberal Club 
in’ Dublin through the influence of 
Peter Paul MacSwiney, but this club 
dces not seem to have had any 
premises in Dublin. Could it have 
been that he was paid secretary of 
the Liberal Party in Dublin, on the 
recommendation of Dr. Lyons? 
According to Judge Kenny, when 
Dr. Lyons lost his seat in 1885 he 
used his last piece of patronage in 
providing John S. Joyce with a post 
in the Rates Office. A reforming 
Government abolished several of 
these posts and pensioned off the 
holders, including John S. Joyce. 
As Joyce was in office for only two 
years or so, he received a small pen- 
sion of £80 per annum. According to 
Judge Kenny, he never did another 
day’s work. 
James Joyce was very pleased when 


Frank O’Connor told him in Paris, in 
1928, that I had discovered a Joyce’s 
Court, a laneway in White Street, 
Cork. 


Sm THomas Lyon’s son, Colonel 

Lyons, built a mansion in Monte- 
notte, the fashionable, residential 
part of Cork; it is modelled on the 
Venetian or Florentine palace which 
is the Reform Club in Pall Mall, 
London. 

There was music in the family; a 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. John F. Lyons 
of Sydney Place, Cork, used to sing 
solos at Masses on Sundays in the 
fashionable Church of SS. Peter and 
Paul, Cork. 

Long after her voice had deserted 
her, she continued to sing in the 
church, and such was her social and 
family prestige that nobody dared ask 
her to stop singing. 


® 


JF you are walking across a room where someone is 
sleeping, you should take a step when the sleeper breathes 
out, and stay quite still while he breathes in. 
In this way you can move anywhere in the room without 
waking even the lightest sleeper—provided, of course, he 


Not for Burglars ! 


doesn’t snore. 


Snorers often wake themselves up with their own snores; 
and as they sleep with their mouths open, the pressure on 
their ears is less and they hear unusually well. 


PATRIOTISM is your conviction that your country is 
superior to all other countries because you were born 


in it. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 





J?s not so strange that members of a family differ; even 


the lily family includes a cousin named garlic. 
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To her neighbours she is just the girl next door. That’s 
how millions of TV viewers and record buyers see her, too 





Ruby the Heart-beat Girl 


MULLER 


ROBERT 


are sitting in the living- 
W\ room of No. 29 Heiron Street 
in South-East London. The 
room measures about ten feet by 
twelve, and contains no more than a 
sideboard, a small upright bookshelf, 
two armchairs by the open grate, a 
bare wooden table, a radio and a 
television set. 

The flowered wallpaper is faded. 
An old bull-terrier lopes through the 
room knocking his legs against the 
legs of the table. A small, upright 
window looks out on a grey court- 
yard. 

Every morning the postman de- 
posits a big bundle of letters at 
No. 29. For the girl who lives here, 
who shares this room with her 
mother and her uncle, is a celebrity. 


SHE is perhaps the most successful 

singer in Britain today. For several 
months now, three, four, even five 
of the songs she has recorded have 
appeared in the list of the week’s 
twenty best-selling discs. She can top 
the bill at any of Britain’s music 
halls. For her Sunday concerts, the 
halls are packed. She is the star of a 
television show. 

The name of the girl-celebrity is 
Ruby Murray. Why, one asks, not 
the usual cosy flat in Kensington, or 
the house in Richmond, or even the 


Condensed from Picture Post 








SHE has not bothered to “refine” | 

her Irish brogue. When she 
talks her dialogue sounds not 
unlike that of a typical cartoon 
heroine, punctuated with in- 
numerable “ goshes” and gulps 
and broken syllables. 

We asked her if her new life 
had introduced her to interest- 
ing people. 

“Gosh, yes,” she says, “I’ve 
been out with Ray Martin and 
his wife. And I met Eamonn 
Andrews and Bernard Braden 
the other night. They were so 
funny. Gosh!” 











hotel suite in the Strand? And why 
is this celebrity wearing a plain skirt 
and sweater, and homely woolly 
slippers, and why is she wearing her 
Irish mop of red hair like any other 
girl in Heiron Street? Why no 
fashion fad from Italy? And where’s 
that deliciou¥#? mad piece of jewellery 
picked up in the South of France? 

No single story in this era of over- 
night success, of entertainment with 
a gimmick, is more symptomatic of 
its time and place than the strange 
story of Ruby Murray—the eternal 
girl next door. 

Ruby was born twenty years ago 
in Belfast where her father works as 
a clerk. She has been singing since 
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she was eleven, touring in obscure 
Irish concert parties since she was 
fourteen. A year ago one of these 
concert parties, a show called Yankee 
Doodle Blarney, emerged from Ire- 
land to play a few dates in some of 
London’s music halls. 


At this point the story of Ruby 

Murray enters the realm of fan- 
tasy. One night Richard Afton, the 
TV producer, goes to the Met., 
Edgware Road, to see Yankee Doodle 
Blarney, notices one of the girls in 
the show, and on the spot signs her 
to take over as solo singer from Joan 
Regan in his TV series Quite Con- 
trary. Such things only happen in 
Betty Grable films. It doesn’t happen 
in real life. But it happens to Ruby 
Murray. 

The next day a representative of 
Columbia Records goes to see Yankee 
Doodle Blarney. He is so taken by 
Ruby Murray that, again on the spot, 
he signs her up for his firm. Her first 
recording, Heartbreak, becomes the 
popular number of the day and even- 
tually sells 200,000 copies. This 
doesn’t even happen in Betty Grable 
films. It happens to Ruby Murray. 


BeroRE many weeks have passed, 
Ruby Murray is one of the most im- 
portant clients of Keith Devon, of the 
powerful Bernard Delfont Agency, 
and records and television have made 
her name famous throughout Britain. 
Yankee Doodle Blarney is left behind 
to go from obscurity into oblivion. 
Were this an ordinary story, or a 
film plot, Miss Murray would now 
be seen at West End film premiéres, 
suitably escorted by matinée idols and 
shrouded in magnificent gowns, sup- 


ping at the Savoy, romancing at May- 
fair parties. 

But all that happens to Ruby 
Murray is that she leaves Belfast with 
her mother (whom she _ calls 
“ Marmy ”) and moves in with her 
Uncle Bill, a railway worker, in his 
house in Heiron Street. 


Wat is it that makes Ruby click? 
She has youth and a fine, lissome 
figure. But she is not beautiful. Her 
nose is too long, her bone-structure 
is nothing to write home about, her 
hair is wiry and unruly. Yet to her 
fans she is the girl friend. You can 
see non-singing Ruby Murrays in 
dance hails, in queues, in buses. 

She accepts fame and adulation as 
other girls accept an invitation from a 
boy friend, with a blush, and a shy 
hidden excitement. Her make-up is 
totally devoid of artificiality. 

Ruby doesn’t smoke or drink (she 
loves, of course, cups of tea), but 
likes to sit by the fire doing her em- 
broidery. “ This is how I get in good 
with the fellas,” she says. “ They 
think (gulp) I’m a home-loving girl!” 


Bor friends? Well, there’s an old 
friend from Belfast who now works 
in London as a chauffeur who 
occasionally takes her out to the local 
cinema. “ But,” she says, “I get ter- 
rible crushes.” “On whom?” “Oh, 
gosh,” she sighs, “ just anybody.” 

“ Now then,” says Marmy, “ don’t 
you print that in your paper. The 
other day one of them reporters asked 
my Ruby if she wanted to get mar- 
ried. So Ruby says yes and it’s ten 
children she wants. So he puts that 
in his paper. Ten children, and she’s 
not twenty—can you imagine that!” 
























leona 
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"Tut public’s Ruby Murray is not, 

of course, the Ruby Murray of 
Heiron Street. It’s the girl who sings 
in a voice like a muted trumpet, at 
the same time clear and husky. 

Like most popular singers of the 
day, she neither reads music nor plays 
any instruments. And the only sing- 
ing lessons she has ever had came 
from her Sunday School teacher in 
Belfast, where she sang in the choir. 

Some modern-minded singers have 
gone so far as to explain, “ My gim- 
mick is sincerity.” Ruby’s gimmick, 
though she doesn’t know it, is chaste- 
ness. 

Wearing a simple white dress, and 
using her beautifully shaped hands in 
rather awkward, sympathy-provoking 
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movements, the over-all effect is_just 
that—chasteness. 


(ON the stage, she sheds her shyness, 
blending youthful assurance with 
tenderness. And her appeal is not 
limited to one section of the audi- 
ence. She sings not to “the boys ”, 
but to “ladies and gentlemen ”. 
One thing occurred to us as we left 
the house in Heiron Street. We had 
seen a television set, but no gramo- 
phone. We asked Ruby about it. “ A 
gramophone? Gosh, I haven’t got one 
yet,” she said. Then how did she 
listen to records, her own, for 
instance? “Oh,” she replied, her eyes 
widening, “I listen to them on the 
wireless, of course.” 


& 


or all her social poise—she comes of a very wealthy 
Philadelphia family—Grace Kelly has not yet learned 


So Becoming 


to parry feline attacks. 


When Ava Gardner called on her recently, the brunette 
surveyed her with an expert eye and said: “ You’ve gained 


weight since I saw you last.” 


Grace replied helplessly: “ Yes, I have,” laying herself 
wide open to atiack. But Miss Gardner, gracefully retracted 
her claws and cooed: “Oh, but it’s so becoming.” 


—Newcastle Journal. 


THe publicity agent approached the actress. “Will you 
permit us,” he said, “to use your name in our adver- 
tisement testifying to the nutritive qualities of Oojar?” 
“ But,” protested the actress, “I have never taken Oojar.” 
“ All the better, madam,” beamed the agent. “ Then you 
can truthfully state that you have never tasted anything 


like it.” 


[ Don’r think I'm handsome. But what’s my lowly opinion 


against a mirror’s? 


—Bos Hope. 











And then there was a deer that came to dinner... 


The Huntsman who. was 


Buried Alive 


MURIEL BOWEN 


HE owner of the Scarteen Black 

and Tans, Mr. John Ryan, was 

blown up by a mine in France 
and reported killed during World 
War I. When the news reached 
Scarteen the sorrowing natives sub- 
scribed to a memorial. 

Given up for dead, he was buried. 
Later, when the Germans dug up the 
bodies to transfer them elsewhere, 
they found Mr. Ryan was alive. For- 
tunately he was recognised by a Ger- 
man officer who had had some good 
days hunting with his hounds in Tip- 
perary prior to the war, and he was 
given very good treatment. 

A telegram conveying the good 
news to his mother and signed—“ A 
German Officer”—is framed in the 
diningroom at Scarteen. 


E Master and hunt servants of 

the Ballymacad wear bottle-green 
coats and not the traditional scarlet 
‘which is usual among foxhound 
packs in the Emerald Isle, as else- 
where. 

The Ballymacad started as harriers 
in 1730, and the huntsman was Brian 
McCormack, who died while still in 
office. The hounds were owned by 
Mr. Sherbourne of Loughcrew. 

Once McCormack was _ sacked, 
and before he took the road to Kells 





QE can feel, throughout, the 
gaiety which is essentially 
the keynote of a day’s hunting 
in Ireland. Everybody is out to 
enjoy himself and if the pursuit 
of the fox across a rough and 
wild part of the countryside in- 
volves a certain amount of physi- 
cal discomfort and risk, every- 
one enjoys himself so much the 
better. 
Hunting in England often be- 
comes a little staid and many 
people take their sport rather 
too seriously. In Ireland, on the 
other hand, most people treat a 
day’s hunting as a bit of a lark. 
“ie H. M. LLEWELLYN, 
. B. E. 











he left the kennel door open and the 
hounds followed him. 

Sherbourne gave chase, but try as 
he did the hounds would not leave 
their huntsman. There was nothing 
to do but re-employ him. 

McCormack is believed to have 
requested on his death-bed that he 
should be buried standing up, “so 
that I can hear and see the hounds 
leaving Grennan for Loughcrew.” 


WEst Cork was a hot-bed of unrest 
during the Civil War and a cur- 


Condensed from Irish Hunting (Tralee: The Kerryman, Ltd. 12/6) 
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few was imposed after dark. For a 
time even the regular followers of 
the Carbery Hunt were afraid to 
appear at meets. Often there was 
nobody at all to meet the Master and 
his hounds, but they went on hunt- 
ing. 

This was all too much of a strain 
in a countryside where at the time 
nobody went on foot and hunting was 
the ruling passion. The Boxing Day 
meet was the decider, the Master ex- 
pected to have things much to him- 
self, but instead his field included 
officers of all the conflicting forces! 
British military and naval officers, 
Free State and Irish Republican 
Army Officers were all there in force. 
The hunt proceeded with the normal 
good fellowship, and it was such a 
good day’s sport that the curfew was 
already in operation when tired riders 
reached Bandon. 

But there was no angry shouts, or 
shots fired—the police who were in 
charge of the curfew had been fol- 
lowing the hunt all day on bicycles. 


Carlow Hounds, level as a die, 
handsome as paint, speak volumes 
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for the value of a long, peaceful, un- 
disturbed proprietorship. There have 
only been four Masters in 144 years, 
and each one in turn has taken a tre- 
mendously live interest in hound 
breeding. 

Robert Watson, a former Master, 
captained the winning team in the 
first polo match ever held in Ireland. 
This took place at Oak Park, Carlow, 
on August 4th, 1892, The game was 
called hurling on horseback, there 
were no rules, no law or order and 
the only object of the match was to 
score. With six, eight or ten players 
a side, what happened is better left 
to the imagination. 


JN the early days, among the most 
important people connected with 
the Downe Hunt were the runners. 
They would run thirty miles a day 
on a message, before horses became 
cheap and motor-cars common. 

Two of the runners, Tom Welch 
and Barney Casey, a _ barefooted 
Downpatrick chimney sweep, were 
famous. In 1825, Tom Welch was 
backed to beat the mail coach from 
Belfast to Dublin, which he did, 
appearing each stage in advance of 
it. Finally, he greeted its arrival at 
the General Post Office by waving 
his hat in the air and dancing in 
triumph on the street. 

ROBERT Parsons PERSSE gathered 
round him as followers of his 
Castleboy Hunt all the leading spirits 
in a day when Irish humour and 
devilment were at a premium. 

At one of the festive gatherings 
held at Birr, where the Castleboy 
were joined for an outing by Colonel 
Giles Eyre, and his followers, mat- 
ters were enlivened at the close of a 
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hectic evening by the burning of the 
local inn to the ground. Hence the 
time-honoured sobriquet of “ Galway 
Blazers.” 

Another reason given for the name 
was the conspicuously red heads of 
several of the hardest riding mem- 
bers of the hunt. 


JN 1840 a new hunt was established 

under the name of the County 
Galway Hunt. The gentlemen of the 
county handed over a pack of hounds 
and a guarantee of £450 a year to 
Mr. John Denis of Bermingham 
louse. Denis was the hardest of hard 
riders and his feats are still the sub- 
ject of folklore in the West of Ire- 
land. 

Once he won a four mile steeple- 
chase in Roscommon with Fra 
Diavola. It took place over stone 
walls and the horse, yhich had been 
losing his sight for some time, iost it 
completely during the race, but 
stayed on to win. 


ME. JoHN pe Bromueap, of the 
Gaultier (County Waterford) 
Hunt, tells of a conversation he had 
with a countryman one day when the 
hounds were close to a beaten fox. 
The’ countryman, standing on a 
fence, started to gesticulate wildly and 
the Master expecting that he had 
some fox news galloped up to him 
as fast as he could. After several 
questions the Master discovered that 
the man had seen the fox “ right there 
where you’re standing now.” 
“How long ago?” asked the 
Master, with great hopes of a kill. 
“Yesterday evenin’ an’ I bringin’ 
in the cows!” said the countryman, 
cool as an iceberg. 


‘T™4T almost legendary figure, Major 

Henry Carden, Master of the Leix 
Hunt, lost his right arm in a shooting 
accident, but in spite of this he was 
a brilliant horseman and a good 
houndsman. His horn is now the 
treasured possession of Mr. Moyles, 
Ballycoolan, Stradbally, and all sorts 
of legends attach to it. 

Tradition has it that the horn dis- 
appears one night each year when 
Carden goes a-hunting with his 
hounds on the Stradbally Hills. 
Another legend is that if an M.F.H. 
blows the horn between the Dun of 
Clopook and the Dun of Luggacur- 
ran he will suddenly discover his pack 
has doubled in numbers. 


(CAPTAIN FILGATE has a rich store of 

anecdotes gained during close on 
half a century’s association with the 
Louth Hunt. 

His stories of foxes are particularly 
interesting. One, a stout-hearted fel- 
low, brought riders to the sea. He 
made for the water (and safety, as he 
thought), but he was pursued by a 
keen pack and killed. It is a great 
trick of foxes in Louth to run to the 
shore. They appear to be well aware 
that there is no scent on sand. 

For several seasons when hounds 
met at Hilltown, which sometimes 
run over Bellewstown racecourse, it 
was customary for a whipper-in to 
climb a particular tree and dislodge 
a cute old fox. The second Joint 
Master, Mr. W. R. Filgate, obviously 
spends a good deal of time with his 
hounds, for they know him 
thoroughly and obey him eagerly. A 
few years ago when he broke his leg 
hunting they refused to leave him. 
When he was taken away in a 
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motor-car they still refused to go 
home without him, and it was only 
when his horse was led in front that 
they consented to go. 


JN the early days the Ward Union 

Hunt's stags were bred in the park 
at Howth Castle. Mr. Justice Wylie 
was mainly responsible for making 
Lord Conyngham’s spacious park at 
Slane Castle the home of the deer. 
This has been most successful. At 
Howth the deer were restricted to a 
very small paddock and had got too 
tame. 

The change to Slane resulted in 
more excitement, On reaching Bat- 
terstown one day the stag jumped 
through a mulled glass window into 
Mr. Delaney’s kitchen. In flight he 
cleared the table where two maids 
were having their dinner. 

Twice stags ran to bay in a licensed 
premises. On each occasion, having 
got so far, the field decided to call it 
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a day! Another stag was taken in a 
kitchen in Dunshaughlin full of 
crockery and not a single piece was 
broken! ” 

A deer which seemed to enjoy the 
fun.of it all was named Liberator, 
and on many occasions the strength 
of hounds, horses and riders was 
defeated by him. After a few days 
rest he would return to the vicinity 
of the Kennels to entice another pur- 
suit, and twice when the deer pad- 
dock gate was left open he re-entered. 


JN part of South Kilkenny it is an 

old trick of Reynard to run along 
the top of the rough stone walls for 
a considerable distance. Only the 
most persistent and tender-nosed 
hounds can make anything of scent 
on those occasions. 

Once the Waterford hounds hunted 
a fox for over a mile and a half com- 
pletely round Corbally Wood and he 
did not leave the top of the walls. 





BEAUTIFUL woman, whose love affairs were notorious, 

once said to me: “ When I got into the train at Broad- 
stone, there were only two vacant places: one next Lady 
Gregory and one next the Bishop of Tuam. I thought ‘I 
am in for a lecture from somebody’ and took the place 
next the Bishop, and all he said was: ‘ Well, my child, 
you know a great deal more of the world than when I 


confirmed you ’.” 


—wW. B. 


YEATS in Autobiographies. 


* 


M0te age is when you feel on Saturday night the way 


you used to feel on Monday morning. 








This famous writer believed in making a scene if things 
went wrong in a restaurant 


Theatre-going with Belloc 


J. B. MORTON 


OMETIMES Belloc and I would 

meet for dinner and go on to a 

theatre. What Belloc enjoyed most 
was a music-hall, but there were few 
left and those few were becoming 
Americanised, and the new kind of 
slick comedian was taking the place 
of the old popular figures. The wise- 
crack was superseding the joke. 

I remember one turn which we al- 
ways wanted to see again. There came 
on to the stage two small, dreamy- 
looking, shabbily-dressed men. They 
shuffied along, whispering to each 
other, and then took their stand and 
began to perform astounding feats of 
strength with the utmost melancholy, 
and with an air of being bored to 
death. 

Finally, one stretched out his hand 
and lifted the other off the ground 
and high into the air, and held him 
upside down above his head without 
any effort, using only one hand. Then 
the man in the air suddenly removed 
his hand from the grasp of his partner 
and scratched his head, and you 
realised that wires were being used. 
They never spoke, but conversed in 
inaudible whispers. 


IF Belloc was bored at the theatre, 

he showed his boredom. His son 
Peter and I and our wives took him 
to see The Immortal Hour, and he 
was restless. On the entry of an old 








[ 1889,. Belloc met, in his 

mother’s house in London, the 
girl with whom he fell in love 
at first sight, Elodie Hogan. In 
1890, he went to “4:aerica by 
steerage, to persuade her to 
marry him. 

They were engaged for seven 
years, and it was only after 
Belloc had done his military ser- 
vice in France and finished his 
brilliant career at Oxford that 
they were married, in 1896. Her 
Irish grandparents emigrated 
during the Famine to the States. 











bearded Druid, he said with con- 
siderable vigour, and in his normal 
tone of voice: “Here comes old 
mossy-face again!” 

A larger party of us went to see 
a play the name of which I have for- 
gotten. We had a box, and to reach 
it, had to disturb a number of people 
in the dress circle. We eventually 
settled ourselves and up went the 
curtain. Two characters began to talk 
broad cockney. 

“Oh, Lord!” said Belloc, “we 
can’t go on like this. We must go, 
my children. I can’t stand it. We 
must get away.” So up we got, and 
disturbed the same line of people 
again. They perhaps thought this 
strange procession was part of the 
play. 


Condensed from Hilaire Belloc (London: Hollis and Carter. 12/6) 
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Belloc’s Irish Blood 


EE strains of blood were mingled in Hilaire Belloc: English, 

French and Irish. His mother, Elizabeth Parkes, was the daugh- 
ter of Joseph Parkes, who played a prominent part at the time of the 
Reform Bill, and has a statue in Birmingham today. 
3 She married, in 1867, Louis, the son of the celebrated painter 
3 Hilaire ‘Belloc and of Louie Swanton Belloc, a well-known writer 
and a woman of great beauty and charm. This lady was the daugh- 
ter of Colonel Swanton, the last Colonel of the Berwick Brigade, 
who served under Napoleon. It was from the Swantons that the 
Irish strain came into the Belloc blood. 

The circumstances of Belloc’s boyhood, with one home in Eng- 
land and another in France, and his mixed blood, had their effect 
on his ideas, and explain, to some extent, his diversity, and the 
apparent contradictions in his character. 

His wit was French, but his humour English. He was profoundly 
moved by the beauty of English landscape, but preferred the French 
way of living. His military temper, his love of justice rather than 
order, the logical processes of his thoughts were French. At sea he 
was English, but Irish in that recurring dream of a landfall which 
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PET NOS Tg 


is not of this world. 
.  s 


Anyhow we got clear, and went to 
the Alhambra. Arrived there, we all 
went into the bar. On emerging to 
go to our seats, we saw on the stage 
a horrible young man, who was 
whining a sentimental song. 

“Oh, Lord!” said Belloc, “ this is 
abominable. We must get out.” And 
out we went. The ladies in the party 
were laughing too much to be angry. 

“What is the world coming to?” 
asked Belloc. 


His enthusiasms were generous and 

wholehearted. I persuaded him to 
go to the play called Beggar on 
Horseback, and he was so much 
struck by it that he talked about it 
wherever he went, and wrote an essay 
about it. 

But he had a completely individual 
way of looking at things, and you 
never could be certain how a play 





—J. B. Morton. 


would affect him. My wife and I and 
Mrs. Mervyn Herbert took him to a 
farce, with Leslie Henson in it. We 
found it highly amusing, but Belloc 
became more and more fidgety and 
depressed. 


H's exclamations of astonishment 

every time we laughed made us 
laugh all. the more. He could not 
understand why we found the situ- 
ations and the dialogue funny. But he 
stuck it out manfully, and we never 
repeated that kind of experiment. 

He and I went to a pantomime, 
and for a long time he made no 
comment. But I knew what to expect. 
The silence was too unusual to last. 
Then on to the stage tripped a girl 
with a mass of long, golden hair, and 
began to sing. 

“ She is Nordic,” said Belloc, “ and 
therefore possessed by devils.” 
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T a performance of Twelfth Night 

we sat in the dress circle. In front 
of us were a number of earnest- 
looking young women of the student 
type, with the short hair and shorn 
neck that was then the fashion. 

At the close of that lovely speech 
which begins: Build me a willow- 
cabin at your gates, Belloc said 
loudly: “Yes, I’ve felt all that my- 
self, but I never could express it so 
well.” 

The effect on the young women 
was worth going miles to see; and 
though I am ready to admit that he 
could be an embarrassing companion 
in a public place, it was the kind of 
companionship I enjoyed. There is 
too little of it in the worid. 

Sometimes things that embarrassed 
many of his friends were done with 
a purpose. He believed in “ making 
a scene” if things went wrong in a 
restaurant, and I have yet to learn of 
a better way of getting what you 
want in a place where the service is 
bad. 

Most people prefer to suffer in 
what they imagine is dignified 
silence. Nothing can be more undig- 
nified than to allow the management 
of a place which makes you pay 
through the nose to play the fool 
with you. They at once despise you, 
and even the young waiters, infected 
by their elders, neglect you. 





QE of the things that annoyed him 

was the delay in bringing the 
wine. He liked to have it on the table 
at the beginning of the meal. 

The kind of people who say you 
must not make a scene are prepared 
to wait half an hour for a plate of 
tinned soup. They will also object 
too booing in the theatre, or to 
any strong protest anywhere—except 
when a dog is refused a seat in a 
train. 


BeELLoc, when he was with people 
who dreaded a row, tried very 
hard to be patient, but his suppressed 
anger made things much more un- 
comfortable for them than a brief 
outburst, which got things done. 


“You are insufferable!” exclaimed his wife as they were 
changing for dinner. “ All the time you talk about your 
furniture, your car, your house, your son, Why don’t you 
say our? But what’s the use of talking to you; you're not 
listening! What are you looking for now?” 
“Our trousers, darling, our trousers.” 


Arthur Shields had a part in the first Irish-made film 


From Prison Cell to 


Celluloid Fame 


M. 


F the snipers on the roof of the 

Abbey Theatre had been better 

shots when Arthur Shields was 
carrying despatches down Marl- 
borough Street nearly forty years 
ago, I would never have been able to 
stand in a little bungalow on Sierra 
Bonita Drive, Hollywood, looking at 
a little leather case with a 1916 Medal 
inside. 

“Oh, but I had a very small part 
in the Insurrection really,’ fifty- 
eight-year-old Arthur said. “ Just 
spent a few months in Wormwood 
Scrubs and one or two other English 
prisons. 

“The really funny thing was when 
I was interrogated by Justice Pimm 
at the court of inquiry in England. 
When he read the charge sheet and 
found I was an actor, he spent miore 
time discussing the Abbey Theatre 
than asking me about my small part 
in the Insurrection!” 


ARTHUR SHteLps, brother of Barry 
Fitzgerald, was born on North 
Great Charles Street, Dublin, and 
vowed to make his way in the theatre 
from the very first day he got a small 
part in his school play. 
Brother Barry whetted his appetite 
even more by giving him a backstage 
look at the Abbey, but all the same, 


R. 





when he left school at fourteen, it 
was to go, not on the stage, but as a 
junior copy-reader on the Freeman’s 
Journal. 

When he was seventeen, his father 
gave in and agreed to pay for a course 
of lessons for him at the Abbey. 

“Tt was a marvellous place to learn 
in,” he says. “The great actors like 
J. M. Kerrigan, who taught me so 
much. The absolute dedication to the 
theatre. The inspiration it gave you. 

“Oh, but I mustn’t forget to tell 
you that I took part in the first 
motion picture ever made in Ireland. 
That was in 1910. Years later I saw 
it again in New York. It looked ter- 
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rible then—but judged by those early 
standards it was a worthy effort.” 


AFTER several successful tours in 

England, Australia and the U.S.A., 
Arthur and several other Abbey 
players came to Hollywood at the 
behest of director John Ford to act 
in The Informer. He returned again 
three years later in 1939 for Drums 
Along the Mohawk. 

And with several plays in New 
York at intervals, he based himself 
in Hollywood, acting in more than 
a score of films. His favourite picture 
was The River, filmed in India with 
Jean Renoir, the director. 

“Tt was an enriching experience to 
film a story in the actual locale and 
to live with the people and learn to 
understand them and their customs 
and philosophy,” he says. 

Shields is a pioneer in television, 
and a nice little source of income to 
him at the moment is the repeat runs 


.of TV films he made five years ago. 
He has also had plenty of parts in 
popular current TV series. 


ONE problem he encounters with 

producers and directors when 
being considered for important parts 
in pictures: 

“Some say I’m too Irish. Others 
say I’m not Irish enough. So I live 
quietly, bring up my daughter 
Christine, who is nigh on fine, and 
enjoy music, the theatre and my 
stamps.” 

Yes—stamps: in fact he is Holly- 
wood’s sole member of the British- 
Russian Philatelic Society. 

“Nothing subversive about that, 
though,” he laughed, his eyes twink- 
ling behind his gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles. “ It’s just that I happen to have 
specialised in Irish, Swiss and Rus- 
sian stamps—mostly before the 
revolution!” 


iil 


E most famous guard attached to the Bianconi coaches 
was McCluskie, who figures in Trollope’s Irish novel, 
The MacDermots of Ballycloran. He had won notoriety by 
having shot a man in a tavern, and he was famous for his 


Grace Note 


wit. 


“A lady tells me,” wrote Mrs. O’Connell (Bianconi’s 
daughter), “that her sisters used frequently to travel under 
his charge: and one of them remarked that he was not 
fg on his key-bugle, as usual, The Girl I Left Behind 

e 


“He replied, ‘ Why should I play it, when all the pretty 


ones are with me?’ ” 


—CONSTANTIA MaxweLt, The Stranger In Ireland. 
‘Trust everybody, but cut the cards. 





—FINLEY PETER DUNNE. 
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An elephant knocked a train off the line, killing two 
passengers ... 


Are You as Strong 
as an -Karwig? 


FRANK W. LANE 


VER since James Watt carried 

out experiments with a dray- 

horse, the power of this animal 
has been taken as the unit of 
mechanical power. 

A wager was made on the power 
of a drayhorse to haul railway wagons. 
One horse dragged sixteen railway 
wagons, weighing over fifty-five tons, 
more than twenty miles in six hours. 

The greatest of all draught animals 
the elephant, holds the record for a 
dead-weight drag. In the rough teak 
country of Burma one of these beasts 
pulled four tons of logs—no mean 
feat when the absence of wheels and 
amount of friction are considered. 

An elephant’s trunk, with its 
40,000-0dd muscles, is enormously 
strong. With it an elephant can lift 
nearly a ton, or catapult a man forty 
yards. 


A Man in South Africa came upon 

the skeleton of a large crocodile 
stuck high and dry fourteen feet up 
a tree on a bank of the Limpopo 
River. The natives told him the 
crocodile had rashly seized the trunk 
of a drinking elephant, which had 
then trampled it to death and flung 
its body into the tree. 

In 1906, on the Korat branch of 


the Siamese State Railway, a rogue 
bull elephant attacked a freight train 
running at full speed. The elephant 
charged the locomotive, knocked it 
and sé¢veral trucks off the track, and 
sent them down the side of the bank, 
killing two passengers. The elephant 
was killed outright. 


‘THe alligator frequently digs itself 
an underground retreat. While ex- 
cavating it has to dispose of the roots 
of trees, but this operation presents 
no difficulty to its powerful jaws. 

Seizing a large root in its jaw, 
the alligator jerks its body until 
the roots are either bitten off or torn 
out. Observers have seen trees over a 
foot wide at the base, shaken to their 
tops by the alligator’s underground 
exertions. 

When an alligator catches a large 
turtle its hard shell is crushed as if 
it were paper. The turtle is swallowed 
whole. 


head of a hippopotamus may 
weigh a quarter of a ton, and its 
jaw muscles are very powerful. With 
its recurved canines, big as a baby’s 
arm, and pointed incisers, it can 
shear through the hide of a crocodile, 
crack the sides of a native canoe like 


Condensed from Nature Parade (London: farrolds, Ltd. 18/-) 
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cardboard, sever a man in half with 
one bite, or drive a tooth through 
the metal plates of a river boat. 

It has been stated that the blow of 
a lion’s paw is the hardest punch in 
nature, but there are other claimants 
to the honour. A boxer can -lift a 
heavy-weight opponent off his feet by 
one blow under the chin. A shire 
horse has been known to kick a man’s 
leg off. A polar bear can lift a seal 
out of the water, and land it stunned 
on an ice-floe with one sweeping 
stroke of its paw. 


Bec4use of their great strength, bears 

cause the owners of zoos much 
anxiety at times. A cage that will 
safely hold a lion cannot contain -a 
bear if it decides to make a bid for 
freedom. 

According to the owner of a private 
zoo: “ Bears’ claws will tear up floor- 
boards and iron sheeting like paper, 
and with the enormous strength of 
their arms they can bend solid one- 
inch bars like bamboo canes.” 


XAGGERATED stories have been told 

of the ferocity of the gorilla. But 
it would be difficult to exaggerate 
its strength. 

The fighting strength of a gorilla 
with a muzzle on is equal to that of 
three strong men. A single blow of a 
full-grown gorilla’s paw will crack a 
man’s skull as if it were an egg-shell. 
A gorilla can break in its hand a 
thick branch, a lion’s forepaw, or a 


leopard’s neck. 


Bk for bulk, birds weigh consider- 

ably less than. mammals, but in 
some species a quarter of the bird’s 
weight is taken up by wing muscles. 
It is this which renders credible some 


“ 





NOTHER animal with great 

strength is the badger. At a 
badger dig, the leading man 
located one thirty feet down a 
tunnel on a hill. One of the 
-badgéer’s forepaws was seized 
with the tongs. 

Inside the tunnel was a human 
chain of four men, while the 
feet of the last man were held 
by onlookers, yet it took them 
all their time to drag the badger 
from its hillside sett. 











of the tales of their feats of strength. 

A rabbit-catcher found a new snare 
broken. Nearby he saw a golden eagle 
feasting off a hare. On going up to 
the hare the man found the loop of 
his trap round its neck. This ex- 
plained the broken trap; the eagle, 
in full flight, had swept up the hare 
from the ground, snapping the snare 
wire at the same time. 

Can an eagle carry off a lamb or a 
child? I think a few eagles are cap- 
able of the feat, but it very rarely 
happens, especially with children, 
although they have certainly been 
attacked by eagles. 

An Irish correspondent sent me 
evidence of how a young girl in 
Kerry was carried across the Kenmare 
River by a golden eagle and dropped 
on the other side. When she grew up 
she had a distinct limp as a result. 


Sra animals hold the record for 

strength. During the Scott 
Antarctic Expedition some of the 
sleigh-dogs were standing on an ice- 
floe. Two killer whales attacked them. 
The killers dived deep beneath the 
ice and then swam swiftly upwards. 
They struck the floe with such force 
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that the ice, two and a half feet thick, 
was shattered and the dogs only just 
escaped. 

When Captain H. G. Melsom was 
whale-hunting off the coast of Siberia 
he made fast to a blue whale. It ran 
Out 3,000 feet of line, and the ship, 
with engines going full speed astern, 
was towed forwards for seven hours 
at a speed never less than eight knots, 
or nine miles an hour. 

On November 20, 1820, the 238- 
ton whaleship Essex was _ twice 
charged by a huge, eighty-five foot 
long sperm whale. The first assault 
opened the ship’s seams, and water 
poured into the hold. The second 
charge sent her on to her beam ends 
and she later sank. 

It was this sea-tragedy—for most 
of the crew never reached land—that 
prompted Herman Melville to end 
Moby Dick with the whale sinking 
the ship. 


ENRY WILLIAMSON, in Salar the 

Salmon, tells of a conger eel which 
swallowed a large hook, and was 
being pulled towards a boat. Passing 
wreckage, the conger made its tail fast 
round one of the timbers and pulled 
with all its might. Something had to 
go: it was the hook. 

When the fishermen hauled in their 
line they found that the quarter-inch 
soft steel hook on the end had been 
straightened out, and wedged in its 
barb was a piece of gristle. 

In a shark’s jaw there are con- 
tinuous bands of spare sets of teeth. 
When one row is worn out another 
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automatically moves forward. If a 
single tooth is damaged it is quickly 
replaced by the spare one waiting 
behind it. Some teeth are so razor- 
sharp that they have been used to 
shave with. 

It is necessary to remember these 
facts if the stories told of sharks’ 
powers are to be believed. In Austra- 
lian waters shark fishing is carried on 
with lines of two-inch manilla rope 
and steel hooks with bends up to 
four inches. Often these hooks 
are straightened out by sharks that 
have taken bait, and on other 
occasions the lines are broken as if 
they were pack-thread. 


‘TH record for strength in propor- 

tion to size is held by the insect 
class. They are well equipped with 
muscles. A bee, for example, uses 
twenty-two in stinging. 

The tractive force of a normal man, 
as measured by the dynamometer, is 
equal to raising five-sixths of his 
weight from the ground, and that of 
a horse to raising one-third to one- 
half of its own weight. But the trac- 
tive force of a drone bee is fifteen 
times its own weight, and that of a 
honey bee twenty-four. 

When wheels are placed beneath 
the weights insects are made to haul, 
their tractive force increases enor- 
mously. A blow-fly can pull a toy 
railway truck weighing 170 times its 
own weight, a bee can pull 300 times 
its own weight, and an earwig can 
move a toy coach weighing 530 times 
its own weight. 


K 14 
of the secret of success in life is to eat what you like 


ART of 
and let the food fight it out inside. 


—Marxk TWAIN. 








On fFune the 15th, 1919, history was made in the 
Derrygimla 






Bog 


The Morning the Flyers 
Landed in Clifden 


GRAHAM WALLACE 


T was 8.15 on Sunday morning 

when Alcock and Brown sighted 

land. Brown cheerfully put away 
his charts and calculating tables; his 
work as navigator was finished. He 
looked round at Alcock with a smile. 
His eyes were bright and a broad 
grin creased his face under the grime 
as he enjoyed his first view of land 
after flying over the Atlantic Ocean. 

The distance covered had been 
1,890 miles; the time, 15 hours, 57 
minutes; the speed, an average of 118 
m.p.h. : 

They crossed the coast at 8.25 a.m. 
and followed 2 deep sea-bay up to 
the town of Clifden. A great joy filled 
their hearts and they laughed like 
happy children when they saw the 
first cottages with wreaths of blue 
smoke rising from the chimneys. 


NO©w they were wheeling over the 

town, gazing down on the houses. 
Brown thought what a sleepy little 
town it was. There wasn’t a soul in 
the streets. 

Away to their right he saw the tall 
masts of a wireless station and he 
knew that the town must be Clifden, 
where the Marconi transatlantic wire- 
less station was situated. 

Alcock brought the Vimy lower 
and lower, circling over the town 


Condensed from The Flight of Alcock and Brown (London: Putnam. 18/-) 


until the noise of their engines 
fetched people running out into the 
streets. 

Brown saw their faces looking up, 
their hands waving, and he fired off 
two red flares from the Verey pistol 
to celebrate their arrival. 

The noise of the Vimy reached the 
ears of those who had attended early 
Mass. Some of them remember well 
the excited announcement of the 
priest: “’Tis surely Alcock and 
Brown!” 

At the Marconi station the shifts 
of engineers and gperators had just 
changed. The night operators were 
sitting down to a hearty breakfast 
and reckoning the changing odds 
in a book that had been made by 
some enterprising soul on the exact 
time of arrival of the Vimy over the 
Irish coast. 

The honour of being the first per- 
son to sight the Vimy was claimed 
by many; it may have been the young 
Australian soldier, honeymooning in 
the Railway Hotel; it may have been 
Father O’Shea, who was wheeling 
out his motor-bicycle from a shed 
before setting off to celebrate Mass 
in the Marconi station. 

Alcock and Brown had to decide 
whether to continue with the flight, or 
land. They had sufficient petrol to be 
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able to fly on to Brooklands, near 
London, but in the cloudy weather 
the danger of running into high 
ground over Ireland was great. The 
strain of the flight was having its 
effect and, besides, they had accom- 
plished what they had set out to do: 
to fly non-stop across the Atlantic. 

There was another factor, too. 
Throughout the flight they had 
never once thought of the Daily Mail 
£10,000 prize; now the memory of 
the prize came flooding into their 
minds. As it was to be awarded to 
the first crew who landed anywhere 
in these islands after crossing the 
Atlantic, there was little object in fly- 
ing on farther. 


CIRCLING round over Clifden, Alcock 

saw, over beyond the Marconi 
station, what lcoked like a wide 
expanse of green grass. He banked 
away sharply and steered for the 
aerial masts. 

Father O’Shea was bumping on his 
motor-bicycle, following a rough 
track that led to the station, when 
the Vimy swooped down, startling 
him into a ditch. Near by, a farmer 
and his son were tethering a wild 
pony; in sudden panic it broke away 
from the ropes and galloped wildly 
over the moor, flushing flocks of 
gulls and plovers. 

Alcock banked the Vimy in tight 
circles round the aerial masts and 
Brown fired off two more signal 
flares. In a few seconds they were 
gratified to see a crowd of men pour 
out of the station huts, running 
towards them and waving their arms 
violently. The Marconi staff knew 
the deceptiveness of that green—the 
Derrygimla bog, which had, on many 
a dark night, swallowed up men and 


animals without trace. They did their 
best to signal Alcock and Brown 
away, but from 100 feet up in the air 
their gestures looked like a hearty 
welcome. 

Alcock was so pleased that he 
circled the wireless masts once again, 
while Brown waved cheerily to the 
frantic crowd. Then he cut both en- 
gines and levelled the Vimy into a 
glide down towards the stretch of 
green. 


Now they were close enough to be 

able to distinguish details. Pleasure 
changed to horror as the greensward 
resolved itself into tufts of marsh 
grasses and pools of slimy water. 
There was no time to act. The wheels 
of the undercarriage ran into the 
watery mire, sending up a shower of 
muck. 

For a few seconds their momentum 
carried them along before the Vimy 
came to a sudden stop. The nose dug 
into the ground and the tail jerked 
skywards. Only their safety-belts pre- 
vented the airmen from being cata- 
pulted into the bog. 

Brown was the first to move. With 
the navigator’s instinct he looked at 
his wristwatch and noted the time: 
8.40 am. Then, moving with exag- 
gerated slowness, he unbuckled his 
safety-belt and eased himself out of 
his seat. 


shock of the landing had frac- 
tured one of the main petrol pipes 
and fuel was flooding into the cock- 
pit. The fumes of the petrol cleared 
their heads and they clambered out 
on to the boggy ground. 
Alcock remembered the bag of air- 
mail entrusted to him by Postmaster 
Robinson in Newfoundland and 
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hastily retrieved it from the cockpit 


before it became saturated with 
petrol. Side by side they stood, a few 
yards away from the Vimy, looking 
at the pathetic picture until a com- 
moticn made them turn round. 

At least 100 people were running 
towards them over the skyline, hop- 
ping from tuft to tuft of grass, across 
the 1,000 yards of bog that lay be- 
tween the Vimy and the Marconi 
buildings, shouting and cheering. The 
first to reach the airmen was a Mr. 
Taylor, who managed a store for the 
Marconi staff. 

“ Anyone hurt?” he gasped out. 

“No.” 

“Where’re you from?” 

“ America.” 

The others were not far behind 
Taylor. Seeing that one or two of 
them looked dubious at his state- 
ment, Alcock held up the canvas mail 
bag with the word “ Newfoundland ” 
stencilled on it. 

“Tt is them,” someone shouted, 
and they were caught up in a whirl- 
pool of excitement, with men hurling 
congratulations at them, demanding 
autographs, shaking hands. 


ALF-CARRYING, half-dragging the 

two men, the crowd made off for 
the station buildings. 

In a few minutes they were sitting 
down, drinking good Irish whiskey 
and eating through a great plate of 
fried eggs and ham. They were joined 
by the engineer-in-charge of the 
station, Mr. Mathias, and by Father 
O’Shea. 

They told their story in hurried, 
broken snatches, eating and drinking 
as they spoke, but gave their listeners 
little idea of what they had suffered 
during the flight. 
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“ The journey?” said Alcock. “Oh, 
rather trying and dull and I’m a little 
deaf still. The weather? Oh, just as 
you’re having it now, only steadily 
getting worse. This stuff is far too 
plentiful,” he said, pointing out of a 
window. “It goes up to 13,000 feet. 
Ask Brown.” 


EIR meal finished, all questions 

answered, they began to consider 
the messages they should send off to 
let everyone know of their arrival. In 
this respect they were fortunate in 
selecting a high-power wireless station 
as a landing-place. Thanks to the 
Marconi staff, the news was in Lon- 
don in a matter of minutes. 

They felt they owed priority on 
the news-story to the Daily Mail: 
“Vickers Vimy aeroplane landed 
Clifden 8.40 G.M.T. from St. John’s. 
Alcock.” 

Brown, his thoughts turning to his 
fiancée, Kathleen Kennedy, in Lon- 
don, reassured her of his safety: 
“Landed Clifden Ireland safely this 
morning. Will be with you very soon 
love Teddie.” 

Of the three Daily Mail reporters 
posted in Ireland, J. L. Hodson was 








the one in whose territory the Vimy 
landed. Early that morning he was 
telephoning to the coastguard stations 
to ask for news of the airmen. 

A rich Irish veice broke into his 
conversation to tell him that they had 
landed. If Mr. Hodson would come 
down to the post office, the voice 
said, the. speaker would hold up a 
telegram just received from Clifden 
while Mr. Hodson sent off one of his 
own. 

Hodson, whose friendship with the 
postmaster in Galway was now pay- 
ing off, hastily visited the local post 
office, then collected his hired car, 
routed out the local photographer 
and set off, through drizzle and rain, 
on the fifty-mile drive to Clifden. 


‘THE quiet routine of Sunday morn- 

ing was re-established at the 
Marconi station. Alcock and Brown 
were able to bathe and shave; Brown 
was completely exhausted; reaction 
from the sustained effort of the flight 
had set in, and he was forced to lie 
down. 

Alcock regained his normal cheery 
self. With a young lieutenant from 
the garrison, he walked back over the 
bog to inspect the Vimy. He found 
a crowd of people clambering all 
over the fuselage, helping themselves 
to any removable parts as Souvenirs, 
and smoking away in defiance of the 
petrol that was flooding out of the 
broken pipe. 

He managed to salvage the naviga- 
tion instruments, the two mascots 
and Brown’s walking-stick. The lieu- 
tenant immediately organised an 


armed guard to protect the Vimy. 
Alcock and Brown were packing 

their gear in a duffle bag when Hod- 

son arrived. While the photographer 
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splashed around taking photographs 
of the Vimy, Hodson interviewed the 
two airmen. 

When, at noon, they took fare- 
well of the staff, Alcock and Brown 
little realised that they were taking 
the first step on a fantastic journey 
of triumph. 

A great reception had been pre- 
pared in Clifden. Eddie King, Chair- 
man of the District Council, and 
Monsignor McAipine had taken over 
the Railway Hotel. Every man of 
consequence was there. They did not 
need to wait for the airmen to appear 
in person before toasting them. 

Toasts galore were given in absentia, 
speeches drafted and rehearsed, and 
children hastily collected by parents 
so they could view the two heroes. 
Finally they arrived and the hotel 
rooms rang out with cheers. 

Drinks were on the District Coun- 
cil. Formal speeches were attempted 
and abandoned. This was no occasion 
for speechifying. Clifden was hon- 
oured as being chosen as the landing- 
place for the first transatlantic flight, 
and it was up to the people of Clifden 
to show the airmen a good time. 


Hopson was a few doors down the 

street in the telegraph office, try- 
ing to coax the girl left in charge into 
sending off a despatch to the Daily 
Mail. All the telephones were down 
after the storm of the previous night 
and the telegraph was the only means 
of communication. 

The poor girl had never before 
seen a Press message which ran to 
1,000 words. She might manage sixty 
words, but 1,000 was out of the 
question and, besides, there was the 
question of expense; a letter would 
be much cheaper and would take only 
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two days to reach London. Finally, 
Hodson was forced to reduce his 
message to 200 words. 

To an accompaniment of loud 
cheers and rich brogues invoking the 
blessing of the Almighty upon them, 
the airmen set off in Hodson’s car for 
Galway. Hodson rode in front with 
Alcock, trying to piece together the 
full story of the flight, from snatches 
of conversation, while Brown, dazed 
by their reception, slumped down in 
the back. 

Alcock and Hodson were puzzled 
by the crowds lining the roadside, by 
the men who stood to attention and 
waved the forbidden flag of rebel- 
lion. It seemed unlikely that news of 
their landing could have spread quite 
so quickly through the Connemara 
countryside. 

Their chauffeur supplied the 
answer: “Begob, they think ye’re 
Dev. himself!” There was a rumour 
circulating that de Valera was visit- 
ing the district, and it was a case of 
mistaken identity. 

G4Lway town had prepared a really 

rousing reception. Eyre Square 
was packed with people. Flags were 
flying from all the houses and 
coloured streamers were strung from 
tree to tree. 

In front of the Railway Hotel, on 
one side of the Square, stood the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County, Lord 
Killanin, and other notabilities. Two 
bands were awaiting their cues to 
start playing. 

From their seats Alcock and Brown 
could see nothing but a sea of shout- 
img faces. Hands thrust autograph 
books at them, scraps of paper, any- 
thing that could be written on, be- 
seeching their signatures, 
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Lord Killanin greeted them on the 
steps of the hotel: 

“In my part of the country we 
always knew they would land in Gal- 
way. As I have always maintained in 
the House of Lords, Galway is the 
natural port for the traffic from 
America to Great Britain because it 
is the shortest route, as Captain 
Alcock and Lieutenant Brown have 
proved beyond our wildest expecta- 
tions.” 

Cheers greeted this expression of 
local patriotism. Alcock and Brown 
were swept off their feet and into the 
hotel by a surging mob of officials, 
reporters and well-wishers. 


[8 order that the Daily Mail readers 
might learn the full story of the 
flight on Monday morning, Hodson 
found himself the centre of a siege of 
the Galway post office. With the con- 
nivance of the Postmaster, he had 
installed himself inside to type out 
his story on a machine borrowed 
from the local Sinn Fein party. 

A crowd of reporters and corre- 
spondents were trying to force their 
way in, but the door was held fast by 
the Postmaster. 

“Mr. Hodson is my friend,” he 
shouted over their protests, “ and not 
one word will I send off for you fel- 
lows untif he’s finished.” He glanced 
over his shoulder to see Hodson at 
work, one clerk telegraphing the in- 
stalments as they fell from his type- 
writer, another repeating them over 
the telephone to Dublin. “ And,” he 
added with satisfaction, “that won’t 
be for some time to come.” 

The baffled rivals could do little 
but curse this unethical behaviour 
and damn the foresight of the Daily 
Mail man. 
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‘THirTy-FIVE years after the famous flight, Graham Wallace visited 
ne Se Sea as Ge ae eae Pan pes Ce SS 
Pp 

There was no plaque, no obelisk, to mark the spot where the 
Vimy had landed. Eventually the voluble directions of some turf- 
cutters did result in the discovery of a small stump of unpainted 
wood that was reputed to mark the spot. 

During the next few days Wallace talked to many people in 
Clifden who remembered the landing of the Vimy. One such person 
was Michael Lee, whom the author met in his cottage on the road 
to Derrygimla, warming himself over a fire of turf. He proved to 
be a fine man, well over eighty years old. 

In his day Michael Lee had a reputation as a composer and 
singer of ballads and, given time, he thought he might remember 
the words of his song about Alcock and Brown. 

As the lines of the song swam back into memory, his feet began 
to tap out a brisk rhythm and his old man’s voice gained strength 
as he recited the ballad—perhaps the most original tribute paid to 
the two airmen: 


Come all ye true-bred Irishmen and listen to my song, 

And if you pay attention, I won’t delay you long. 

It’s all about an aeroplane that landed here the other day, 

And I’m to!d by all the neighbours she’d come from Amerikay. . . .« 

Mister Alcocks was the captain’s name, the pilot Mister Brown, 

They viewed around our Holy Isle before they nested down. 

They says it was the prettiest place they ever did see, 

And this they would relate when they went back to Amerikee. 

When these two men made up their minds to fly o’er the raging 

main, 

They asked a favour of Our Lord this great prize for to gain. 

They left St. John’s in Newfoundland on the fourteenth afternoon, 

And landed in ould Ireland on the fifteenth day of fFune. 

The day she left the Yankee shore she was a beauty sight, 

She was rigged up in red and green, and sure with stars and 
Stripes. 

They bid good-bye at Newfoundland and flew by St. John Shore, 

They never sighted land again ’till they came to Errismore. 

’Twas on a Sunday morning, at the dawning of the day, 

When the neighbours saw her come they all began to pray. 

They thought she was the Morning Star as she did draw so near, 

Sent down by the Almighty God ould Ireland for to free. 

Now thank God those men is landed safe and is gone home again, 

And if they had their liberty ’tis in ould Ireland they'd remain 

Marconi station cheered loud for them as they did pass by, 

They'll remember high-power station until the day they'll die. 














Some unseen power tore up the Bible 





The Professor who Talked 
to a Ghost 


HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


HE most important contribution 

on the subject of poltergeists 

was published by Sir William 
Barrett, F.R.S. 

When resident in Ireland, he had 
personally investigated two cases, and 
he outlines the features which recur 
in other examples of the same type 
of disturbance. 

The points upon which he lays 
stress as characteristic of the polter- 
geist are the invisibility of the agents, 
the sporadic and temporary nature of 
the manifestations, and their depen- 
dence upon the presence of some par- 
ticular individual—usually a young 
person and often a child—who must 
be assumed to possess strange, if un- 
conscious, mediumistic powers. 


Ty the cases investigated by Professor 
Barrett, rappings and inexplicable 
noises played a prominent part. 

The earlier occurred at Derrygon- 
nelly, nine miles from Enniskillen, in 
the house of a farmer who had been 
left a widower with a family of four 
girls and a boy. The eldest child, 
Maggie, aged about twenty, seemed 
to be the centre of the disturbance. 

Strange rappings and scratchings 
were heard, then objects were seen to 
move, stones began to fall, and 





E Germans have long been 

familiar with a mischievous 
devil called the Poltergeist 
(literally a ghost that kicks up a 
racket), whose delight is to enter 
houses and turn everything up- 
side down, doing more mischief 
in an hour than a thousand 
monkeys would do in a day. 

Respectable witnesses have 
testified that this same monkey 
ghost has troubled several 
families in these islands and 
America. 

—HERBERT THuRSTON, S.J. 











Condensed from Ghosts and Poltergeists (London: Burns Oates. 16/-) 


candles and boots were thrown out 
of the house. 

Neighbours urged them to send for 
the priest, but the family were 
Methodists and preferred to put an 
open Bible on the bed with a big 
stone on top of it. Some unseen 
power displaced the Bible and 
removed it from the room, tearing 
seventeen pages right across. 

The freakish disturber evinced a 
peculiar dislike for artificial light; 
candles and lamps were mysteriously 
stolen or thrown out, and Professor 
Barrett recounts how the old farmer 
told him that “ Jack Flanigan lent us 
his lamp, saying he would engage the 
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shreds. 


the upper part of the house. 





POLTERGEIST case at Cookstown caused much talk. It would 

appear that in the house of a Mr. Allen a process of window- 
breaking went on for months, which, though constant watch was 
kept, could be traced to no assignable cause. Some panes were 
broken by stones, others seemed to break of themselves. 

Then bowls, standing still on a table, began to rotate, shot off the 
table and smashed. Coats and hats, hanging upon pegs, were seized 
with a sort of ague and fluttered away. Other garments were torn to 


Potatoes boiling in the pot jumped into the fire or disappeared. 
Stones weighing three pounds or more, some wet 
clean, came slowly hopping down the stairs when not a soul was in 


There were two youthful sons and a daughter living with Mr. 
Allen. One of these was probably the medium. 


dirty, some 








devil himself could not steal it, as he 
had got the priest to sprinkle it with 
holy water”. 

Nevertheless the lamp, in spite of 
the blessing, seems to have shared 
the fate of the Bible. 


WHEN Professor Barrett visited the 

scene he heard the long con- 
tinued knockings, some of which were 
“ like those made by a heavy carpen- 
ter’s hammer driving nails into floor- 
ing ”. 

He satisfied himself that the noises 
could not have been made by any of 
the inmates, who were all in view, 
and he saw a stone fall from the 
void. Moreover, he challenged the 
mysterious agent of the knockings to 
echo by raps the numbers which he 
mentally indicated, which it did. 

Further, putting his hands into the 
side pockets of his overcoat, Professor 
Barrett asked the spirit to “knock 
the number of fingers he held open ”. 

The experiment was repeated four 
times, with varying numbers, and in 
each case the answer was given cor- 
rectly. 





PD'sTurBances which took place at 
Enniscorthy were more dramatic, 
and though Professor Barrett was not 
a witness, the depositions he obtained 
from those concerned are so explicit 
and so fully confirmed by indepen- 
dent testimony that it would be un- 
reasonable to doubt the facts. 

Apart from hammering and other 
noises, the poltergeist pulled off the 
bed-clothes and moved across the 
floor a heavy bedstead, which, lacking 
one castor, was a particularly difficult 
object to shift. 

Three young men slept in the 
room, all of whom were reduced to 
abject terror. The principal sufferer 
was a lad of eighteen named Randall. 


ACcoRDING to his account, con- 

firmed on one occasion by reliable 
investigators who sat up with them, 
the sheets and blankets were pulled 
off him, he was dragged out of bed 
on to the floor, “a chair danced out 
into the middle of the room without 
anyone near it,” and when all three 
in their fright decided to get into one 
bed together, “ the bed turned up on 
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one side and threw us out on to the 
floor, and before we were thrown out, 
the pillow was taken from under my 
head three times. When the bed rose 
up, it fell back without making any 
noise.” 


A PARTICULARLY interesting polter- 
geist is said to have manifested 
at Tillymoan, near Claudy, Strabane. 
According to the Derry Standard, 
showers of stones bombarded the 
house of a farmer named Speer who 
lived there with his wife and a little 
boy. We are told that “plates and 
dishes were smashed off the dresser, . 
and the pots and pans began to walk 
about through the apartments ”. 
Curious people flocked to the spot 
from far and near, and one evening 
the crowd “saw a pot come flying 
through the door and fall in smashed ? 
pieces on the street”. “ Typically British—stays hours and 
We may assume that the little boy hours in the bath.” 
was the nucleus of these precipita~ © —By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 
tions, for it is mentioned that one 
morning “ he was kindling the fire, off the hearth and scattered through 
when the coals were suddenly lifted the house in all directions ”. 


Mean, tees 
gor” 8 
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‘Tis country is composed of two kinds of people. One 

group believes that the Government can support all ° 
the citizens. The other wonders whether all the citizens can 
support the Government, 


—James A. FaARLEy. 
- 


["'s 4s hard to get a man to stay home after you’ve married 
kin” SS Ms 10 get him to go home before you married 


HELEN ROWLAND. 











Her rhythm was the authentic flamenco of the Dublin quays 





Poor Man’s Opera House 


QUIDNUNC 


‘“‘T T’s culture or bust,” said the 
American visitor. “Lead me to 
the ballad singers.” 

I tried to explain that I hadn’t 
heard a ballad singer since I last 
visited Puck Fair. That was in 1950, 
and every singing tinker in Killorglin 
was singing, that year, a ballad called 
For Ever And Ever. 

Protests were useless; the visitor 
was certain that Dublin had its 
ballad-singing reservations, just like 
Yellowstone Park back home for the 
Indians. 

“C’m on,” she said imperiously. 
“It’s later than you think. Let’s to 
the balladry.” 


"T= visitor was a young woman 

called Mary Kelly from the 
National Broadcasting Company of 
America. She was shortish, squarish, 
red-haired, and green-eyed, all of 
which qualities lefit her a forcefulness 
_that was difficult to resist. 

It had pressed into her service, as 
well as myself, one airline magnate, 
one senior official of Radio Eireann, 
and one quiet man called Joe, also 
from Radio Eireann, who carried with 
him a box of gadgets whereon to 
record Dublin atmosphere, 

That was the purpose of Mary 
Kelly’s visit, and an essential part of 
Dublin atmosphere, it seems, is bal- 
lads. There aren’t many ballad singers 


Condensed from 


on my social register, but I tried 
them all. 

One was busy legislating in the 
Seanad, another was in Connemara 
refurnishing his blds, another was in 
bed with a bad cold. We got the wife 
of a fourth on the "phone. She said 
he wasn’t there, but asked us, if we 
caught up with her spouse, to send 
him home. She hadn’t seen him for 
some time, she said, and she would 
like us to let him know that she had 
composed a brand-new ballad for his 
reception. It was a variation on a 
ground-theme of the Seven Peniten- 
tial Psalms, she said. 


AFTER these unsatisfactory ap- 

proaches, Mary’s green eyes were 
flashing ominous orange lights. 
Hastily one of her guides said: 
“Let’s go to a singing pub.” We 
drove to 2 poor man’s opera house 
on the south quays. 

The pub was an ordinary one in 
front, but behind the bar there was 
a long room with two tables running 
its full length, a piano, and benches 
round the tables. There were also a 
pianist and a goodly number of 
customers. 

The Master of Ceremonies had 
been made privy to our intentions, 
and he laid it on nobly for us. His 
first artist was a white-haired woman 
of the small-port type. She sang 
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$2 
Martha, Rambling Rose of the Wild 
Wood with impeccable gentility. 

She was followed by a sloe-cyed 
young man who, under the stimulus 
of a gin-and-orange, gave the com- 
pany something really soulful about 
The Day After Forever. 


we had Tuttsy. Tuttsy was a 
pint man and a man’s man all the 
way. He sang a number, with actions, 
about:A Sky-blue Shirt and a Rain- 
bow Tie. He was a riot. Afterwards 
we asked him if he liked the late Al 
Jolson. Tuttsy said that he was mad 
about the late Al Jolson. We said that 
we thought as much, and persuaded 
Tuttsy to do his number again for 
recording. 

We all agreed that it had been mag- 
nificent, but without the Celtic 
flavour that Mary Kelly wanted for 
her listening public beyond the 
waves. 

We left as a lively woman, on the 
seamy side of fifty, was telling the 
customers that somebody had stolen 
her gal. She was doing a sort of tap- 
dance for good measure, and her 
rhythm was the authentic flamenco of 
the Dublin quays. 


ERE was, said somebody, a singing 

pub in the rural parts of north 
County Dublin. We went there. It 
was crammed with large agricultural 
characters of an unbelievable coyness, 
all drinking pints. 
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The Orinoce explorers who played 
Mozart to the mountain Indians had 
an easier job than ours, but after long 
and guileful diplomatic preliminaries, 
a citizen called Mac was persuaded 
to sing. 

I am a rambling Irishman 

From the Slaney side I came; 

And I’m off to-oo Philly-a-delph-io, 
For to try for to make my name. 


Mac, Mary Kelly said, was just 
fine. After him, a man called Mick 
sang She Lived Beside the Anner, 
but Joe’s recording was rather spoiled 
because an aged customer in the 
corner, with a Danny Kaye fixation, 
kept inviting us to knock on wood 
all through Mick’s ballad. 


FE2LING that we had not collected 

as representative a selection of 
Dublin ballads as we might for the 
listening public of America, we got 
into the car to go home. We were 
relaxed, and the air magnate began 
to sing Una Bhan. When he finished 
Joe sang The Boul’ Fenian Men, and 
the Radio Eireann man sang Hand 
Me Down Me Petticoat. They were 
pretty good, and Mary Kelly perked 
up. 

“Joe,” she said, “can we get out 
the box and record you boys?” 

“T’m afraid not,” said Joe. “You 
see, we used all the recording tape 
beyond in the pubs.” 
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lake is 
by the 
by the soul 


not encumbered by the swan; nor the horse 
bridle; nor the sheep by the wool; nor the man 
that is in him. 


—irish proverb. 
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® Humour is where you find it 
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Taking a Hearse to 

Shakespeare 
JPOR MORE THAN TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS 

Anew McMaster has been jour- 
neying round Ireland giving the 
works of Shakespeare to audiences, 
some of whom, in the more westerly 
parts, only speak and understand 
Irish. But though they could not 
follow the words, they appreciated 
the plays. 

“ At one village where Irish is the 
only language used,” Anew told me, 
“TI asked one woman if she really 
understood the play, for we had 
spoken in English. 

“Back came the beautiful reply: 
*No, I didn’t understand it, but I 
loved the sound of it. The words 
dripped off your lips like cream.’” 

On one occasion McMaster and his 
company went to a little spot a few 
miles from Ennis. 

“I was standing at the front of 
the theatre—a little shack,” McMaster 
said, “when to my horror a hearse 
pulled up right outside the door. 

“ Out of it tumbled sixteen people! 
They explained that all the cars and 
other means of transport from Ennis 
had been filled, amd the hearse was 
the only thing they could find to get 
them to the show.” 

Often the people got so worked 
up they gave vent to their feelings by 
shouting remarks. 

“Once, when I was pleying the 
part of Othello at Tralee,” McMaster 


told me, “a woman in the audience 
got so excited about the manner in 
which I was attacking Desdemona 
that she shouted out: ‘Leave her 
alone, you great big black divil!” 
—VicTor ZORIAN in the Sunday 
Chronicle. 


McGarvey’s Fairy 
N DONEGAL MY WIFE AND I MET AN 
English lady who was gathering 
material for a book on fairies, 
McGarvey, the chief liar of the 
townland and maybe beyond it, had 
shown her where fairies lived in holes 





Peas and Cues 


Two Belfast pilgrims to Lough 

Derg decided to walk all the 
way and, as an _ additional 
penance, to cram all the peas 
they could manage into their 
shoes. Can you beat that for dis- 
comfort ? 

When they reached the lough’s 
edge they were dog-tired. But 
only one of the pilgrims showed 
any signs of being footsore. He 
took off his shoes and nursed his 
aching feet, while his companion 
lay back and rested. 

“How is it, Pat,” said the 


footsore one, “that your feet 
don’t trouble you ?” 
“It’s like this,” said Pat: 


“I boiled the peas before we 
started.” 
—L. R. in the Irish Catholic. 
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in the cliff and plucked for her some 
ot the vegetation they grew and lived 
on. So far, the lady told me, she 
hadn’t seen a fairy face to face; but 
this would come in due time. 

One night I stopped McGarvey 
and asked him if he knew Mr. George 
Russell who had painted pictures of 
the countryside, and sometimes 
painted things that nobody saw but 
himself. 

“Now that’s a rale gentleman,” he 
replied, “and I say so, although he 
never stood me a drink.” 

“And what about the English lady 
and the fairies?” 

“She knows the world and all 
about fairies.” 

“Yes, but how much does she 
know herself, and how much have 
you told her?” 

“Well, Mr. Cousins, it’s the way 
with us we mebbe say more than the 
God’s truth, just to please people that 
want to know more than you know 
yourself.” 

“And what do you know about 
the fairies? Have you ever seen one?” 

“Damn the fairy or ghost or divil 
ever I’ve seen, or anything worse than 
meself, thanks be to God.” 

—J. H. Cousins, We Two Together. 


Confusion in the Clouds 
HE DREADED MAKING UP HIS MIND, 

and with good reason. He in- 
herited 4,000,000 dollars, but, accord- 
ing to the terms of the will, he had 
to accept it in Chile or Brazil. 

He chose Brazil, but it turned out 
that in Chile he would have received 
his inheritance in land on which 
cranium, gold, and silver had just 
been discovered. In Brazil he had to 
choose between receiving his inheri- 
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Ticklish = all n 
A FRIEND of mine—a 

mother—travelled from Dube 
lin to London by air with her 
three-year-old son. Near them 
in the plane was a Franciscan 
friar, who made friends with the 
small 


boy. 

The boy climbed on the friar’s 
knee and a hilarious tickling 
game took place. The child was 
enchanted and laughed at the 
fun. Then he stopped dead and 
said aloud, much to the young 
mother’s embarrassment : “ Now 
tickle Mummy !” 

—Mnrs. Mo.ity O’KENNEDyY in 

the Daily Sketch. 











tance in coffee or nuts. He chose 
nuts. The bottom fell out of the nut 
market, and coffee went up 80 cents 
a pound. He lost everything. 

He sold his watch for money to 
fly home. But the ticket-seller made 
him choose between New York and 
Los Angeles. He chose Los Angeles 
just as the New York plane taxied 
up. It was a super-duper job with 
red carpets and chic people and 
hostesses. The Los Angeles plane, a 
trimotor with a sway back, took a 
day to get off the ground. It was filled 
with crying children and tethered 
goats. 

Over the Andes, one engine fell off. 
Our man crawled up to the cockpit 
and said: “I’m the jinx on this ship. 
Let me out if you want to save your 
lives.” The pilot agreed, but added: 
“On this airline, anybody who bails 
out must wear two ’chutes.” 

He jumped out of the plane, and 
spent a minute trying to make up his 
mind which ripcord to pull. Finally 
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he chose the one on the left. Only the 
wire pulled loose. He pulled the 
other handle. The ’chute opened, but 
its shroud lines snapped. In despera- 
tion, the poor fellow cried out: “ St. 
Francis, save me!” 

A great hand reached down from 
heaven, seized the fellow by the wrist, 
and let him dangle in mid-air. Then 
a gentle but inquisitive voice asked: 
“St. Francis Xavier or St. Francis 
of Assisi?” 

—Bos CONSIDINE. 


Snobs and Shrimps 
CKERAY SAW SOMETHING CHILDISH 
in the love of rank which he found 
in Ireland : “ The adoration of George 
IV, the continual my-Lording of the 
Bishops, the Right Honourabling of 
Mr. O’Connell.” 

“ They love great folks, these honest 
Emerald Islanders, more intensely 
than any people I ever heard of, 
except the Americans.” 

“If an Irish gentleman has a 





The Face of Time 


‘THE young TIrelander, Thomas 
O’Hagan, wrote to his friend, 
Thomas Davis: 

“We are having great sport at 
Derrynane with the Liberaior’s 
pack. You should see these 
hounds. There is one of them 
with such a splendid face. He 
has dignity enough to be a Lord 
Chancellor, but a deal too much 
honesty.” 

In the course of time, Thomas 
O’Hagan became Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland. 

—MoriEL Bowen, Irish 
Hunting. 
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hundred a year to leave to his family 
they all become gentlemen,” he wrote 
later in his Book of Snobs; “ all keep 
a nag, ride to hounds and swagger 
about in the Phaynix.” 

There were plenty of snobs in 
England, “ haughty, brutal, and com- 
placent,” but the Irish variety with 
its “twopenny magnificence” boast- 
ing of small estates, descent from 
kings, imitation of social superiors, 
and contempt for trade, was some- 
thing distinctive. 

“Take any Dublin paper,” he 
writes in his Irish Sketch Book; “a 
couple of columns of it are sure to 
be filled with movements of the small 
great men of the world.” 

He gives an imaginary sample: 
“Colonel Tims, of Castle Tims, and 
lady, have quitted the Shelbourne 
Hotel, with a party for Kilbally- 
bathershins, where the august party 
propose to enjoy a few days’ shrimp- 
fishing.” 

—CONSTANTIA MaxweELL, The 
Stranger In Ireland. 


Everybody’s Boxer 
[ WAS ONLY A MINUTE IN CASTLE- 

comer, but the next chance I get 
I'll stop longer. I liked the looks of 
the people, and relished their chat. 
A miner who was waiting on his wife 
to finish her shopping pointed to an 
elderly, very correct-looking man, 
wearing a black suit and a butterfly 
collar, and savouring a drop of gin 
for himself. 

“That’s the Boxer down there,” 
said the miner. 

“The boxer,” said I, wondering at 
the vagaries of the fight business. 
This old chap looked like the hard 
collar was holding him up, and had 
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a pair of shoulders like a naggin 
bottle. 

“The boxer,” said I. 

“That’s right,” said the miner. 
“That’s what he’s known as. When 
that fellow puts you down, you stop 
down.” 

“Goodness gracious,” or words to 
that effect, said I, “ you don’t mean 
he’s still at it?” 

“Bedad he is,” said the miner. 
“He’s left a couple in the cemetery 
this very morning—he’s the under- 
taker in them parts. That’s why they 
call him the Boxer.” 

—BRENDAN BEHAN in the Irish Press. 


Tyndall’s Vault 
FPATHER MarcHANT, S.J., TOLD ME OF 
lectures he attended under Carlow- 
born Professor John Tyndall, and of 
hearing T. H. Huxley speak when 
he had become famous. For Huxiey 
he had great respect. About Tyndall 
he was rather scornful. 

When I said I liked Tyndall’s 
mountaineering books, Father Mar- 
chant gave a little snort of contempt: 
“Oh, yes, a clever fellow—a clever 
fellow. But a bit of a humbug.” 

He had formed this opinion of 
Tyndall in University College, back 
in the eighties, at a chemistry lecture. 

A piece of apparatus caught fire on 
the demonstrator’s bench, behind 
which Tyndall was lecturing. There 
was a commotion. The young men 
did not know whether they ought to 
upset the professor’s paraphernalia, 
and the young women were fright- 
ened. But Tyndall, with admirable 
coolness, put his hand on the bench, 
vaulted over, and promptly put out 
the fire. 

Young Marchant was impressed. 
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Hell’s Angel 


HEN Robert Emmet was being 

executed, people for miles 
around gathered in the grey 
dawn to knee] in prayer for him. 
One old woman happened to 
kneel in the path of an English 
guard and he bumped her out of 
the way with his knee. 

A British captain helped her 
to her feet and bawled out the 
soldier for his lack of respect 
for the poor woman’s devotion. 

She looked up at the officer 
and said: “Thank you, sir. If 
there’s a cool spot in Heil, I 
hope you get it.” 

—Watter C. Ketry, Of Me I 

Sing. 











After class he remarked about the 
professor’s deed to the attendant who 
cleaned up the laboratories. 

“Yes, Mr. Marchant,” said the 
attendant, “ but if you’d seen the pro- 
fessor practising it every night for 
the past couple of weeks ... !” 
—Denis Meapows, Obedient Men. 


Training a Husband 
Mary O'DONNELL AND I WERE 

married in Highland Falls, near 
West Point, by the good Father 
Langdon. Mary was twenty-five and 
I was thirty-four. 

Being married, I found, was quite 
different from being a rolling stone. 
My wee Donegal lass ruled me with 
a velvet baseball bat. Of an evening 
Id start dreaming of the fun down at 
the local pub and I'd say, casual-like : 
“I think I'll be goin’ out for a bit.” 

Mary’d say: “I think you'll be 
sittin’ right down in that chair.” 
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“I had my whole plan worked out months ago. As 
soon as we left the tapes I let the horse take over!” 





—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


I'd sit down and maul things over. 
Then Id try again. 

“ Mary, I just recall there’s some- 
thin’ I forgot to do up to the post.” 

“ Fine,” she’d say. “I'd like a little 
evenin’ air. I'll ride along with you.” 

We'd get in the car, and when we 
passed the pub I'd say: “ Mary, my 
dear, do you mind waitin’ a minute 
while I run in to see a sick friend?” 

Her eyes sparkling, she’d answer: 
“ Martin, it’s fifteen minutes I'll give 
you. If you’re not back here by then, 


I'll come right into that saloon and 
fetch you.” And she would, too. 
After we were wed I never wore a 
shirt the second time. I never had to 
reach for my pipe or slippers—they 
were always right there when I 
wanted them. I got to leaning on her 
so much that sometimes Id say: 
“ Mary, did you see my pipe?” 
“Now, Martin,” she’d say, 
right in your mouth.” 
—SERGEANT Marty Mauer, Bringing 
Up the Brass. 
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[' is difficult to see why lace should be so expensive; it is 


mostly holes. 





—Mary W. LITT Ee. 











Houses with a Story 





The Cat that Spurned 


a Surgeon 


rn. GEORGE PETRIE, painter, 

musician, antiquary and man 

of letters, lived at 21 Great 
Charles Street, Dublin. His researches 
indicated the Christian origin and 
ecclesiastical uses of the Round 
Towers. 

Petrie was head of the topographi- 
cal Department of the Ordnance 
Survey and members of the staff 
met daily at No. 21. They included 
John O’Donovan, Eugene Curry and 
Clarence Mangan. 

Wakeman, the artist, says of Man- 
gan: “At times he would make puns 
and jokes. He generally had some 
awful story of a supernatural charac- 
ter to tell as he was sipping his tar 
water, a bottle of which he always 
carried with him.” 


URING Petrie’s residence in Great 

Charles Street, the kitten of his 
favourite cat had its leg broken. He 
rushed out for a surgeon, but had 
hardly knocked at the door when, for 
the first time, the singularity of the 
position struck him. 

For a moment he thought of leav- 
ing the door, but waited to apologise 
for calling. The door was opened, he 
was forced to come in; the candles 
were lit in the study and the servant 
tan upstairs for his master, who was 
in bed. 

In a few minutes the surgeon came 
down, carrying his boots in his hand 
and, assuring him that no apologies 























were necessary, he donned his hat and 
cloak and accompanied him to the 
house, when Petrie, almost dumb 
with confusion, took courage to tell 
the nature of the case. 


E good-humoured answer was: 

“Well, let me see the patient, at 
all events.” He was brought to the 
kitten, the limb was carefully bound 
up, and the surgeon, refusing his fee, 
promised to call next day. 

But as Petrie went to show him to 
the door, the old cat sprang on the 
table and carried her kitten to a 
corner of the room. She then pro- 
ceeded to undo all the bandages, 
deliberately taking out pin by pin, 
while Petrie watched in amazement. 

The splints being removed, she 
commenced licking the part, and thus 
continued for some days and nights 
until a cure was effected without the 
slightest deformity. 

—Wrmor Harrison, Memorable 
Dublin Houses. 
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It requires no strain or effort to live life minute by minute. 





Newton was not wasting time when he was sitting under 
that apple tree ! 


Are You Hurrying Yourself 
to Death? 


JOSEPH A. KENNEDY 


T afe you really doing when 

WV you hurry? Are you not whip- 

ping yourself mentally, pour- 
ing on the pressure, coercing your- 
self into making greater and greater 
efforts—to do more and do it faster? 

If you stop hurrying, you need not 
necessarily accomplish less; you are 
just being more realistic. There is 
only so much that each of*us can 
accomplish in a certain period of 
time, when we are functioning at the 
peak of our ability. 

If we put more pressure on our- 
selves to do more than this, we may 
get more done one time, or even a 
few times, but in the end we do less. 

A locomotive that has a maximum 
speed of 60 miles an hour will not 
go 100 miles an hour, merely because 
additional steam-pressure is built up. 
What may very well happen is that 
the boiler will blow up or the train 
will jump the tracks. 


Herry is not necessarily charac- 

terised by the speed with which 
you move or do things. Hurry is your 
subjective attitude. You can hurry 
while sitting down, apparently doing 
nothing. You can hurry while waiting 
for a bus. You can even hurry while 





author has been a director 
of physical education for the 
U.S. Navy and schools. At his 
famous health camp for business 
executives in New York State 
he coaches overwrought busi- 
nessmen back to robust health 
and efficiency. 











lying in bed at night when you should 
be relaxing. It does no good to walk 
slowly if you are going to be running 
mentally. 


HeRkry not only makes you tense and 

upsets your physical mechanism 
—it doesn’t always get the job done 
faster but often slows you up. 

You can learn to move with light- 
ning speed without hurrying. And if 
you begin to hurry, you will find 
you cannot move so fast. 

Gil Dodds, the famous “miler” 
and holder of many world’s records, 
has said that one of the reasons he 
was successful was that he never hur- 
ried, never pushed himself. 

Dodds said a prayer before each 
race. He never prayed for victory, or 
to beat anybody, or to run faster 
than he could. He prayed that he 


Condensed from Relax and Live (London: Rider and Co. 10/6) 


. 
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would run the best race that was in I start to do my housework and think 
him, that he would not be tempted of all the work I have to do, I just 
to hurry in an attempt to beat some start churning inside,” 
other runner. Without quite realising it, she was 
trying to get it all done at once, which 
PEopps claimed that he had his own was her secret desire. Tension from 
pace or rhythm, and that he ran impatience is nearly always due to 
best when he maintained it. Hurry, 29 unconscious unwillingness to go 
pressure, and the attempt to make through with the job in an orderly 





himself run faster than he could, 
broke his rhythm, and caused him to 
run slower. 

He told of one important race in 
which he was ahead but could not 
resist the temptation to hurry. The 
result was that he broke his rhythm, 
lost his stride, and saw the other run- 
ner pass him. 

The refusal to hurry did not inter- 
fere with Dodds’ determination to run 
as fast as he could, nor to get as much 
out of his physical machine as was 
possible. 

But when he was running as fast 
as he could, he did not feel that he 
ought to be running faster. He was 
content to do his best and not worry 
about whether that was good enough. 
This realistic attitude enabled Dodds 
to win many world’s records on the 
track. 

Everyone has his own best pace 
for doing things. When we give in to 
hurry we allow external things and 
situations to set our pace for us. This 
is always a mistake, whether in the 
field of sports or the game of life. 


Ma4sY of us need to be reminded 
that there is such a thing as time, 


way. 

Remember the story of the 
gladiator who faced three opponents 
in the arena? He turned and ran 
around and around the circular 
enclosure until his three opponents 
were widely separated. Then he 
turned on his nearest pursuer and 
slew him. He ran to meet the next 
pursuer and slew him. Then there 
was only one opponent left, and he 
defeatedshim easily. 


S is the best technique we can 

use in defeating tension and 
hurry. It requires a minimum of 
effort and no strain or pressure at 
all to wash one dish calmly, sign one 
letter, take one step. It requires no 
strain or effort to live life minute by 
minute. And with all our straining 

hurrying, that is the only way we 
can live it. 

There is no job or task that this 
principle cannot be applied to. If you 
have a sink full of dishes to wash, 
say to yourself: “I am going to wash 
just one dish. I know I can wash one 
dish without any effort or strain,” 
and proceed to wash that one dish as 
if it were all in the world you had 





and that anything we do in a space to do. It is all in the world you have 
of time must be done one moment at to do at that moment. You couldn’t 
atime, one step at a time. We cannot wash the other dishes im the sink 
do a’! the steps instantaneously. even if you tried. 

A housewife said to me: “When If you are an executive signing 
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Relaxing With Strangers 


HERE are some things to remember if you want to get along better 


with strangers : 

1. Relax your shoulders and your jaw. Tensed, hunched 
shoulders are defensive and arouse defensiveness in others. A 
wen, determined jaw scares people. 

2. Most of the people you will meet want to be friendly. 
Assume that everyone you meet is going to be friendly, and do 
not erect subconscious defences against imagined hostility. 
Relax, and don’t a —— people mentally with your left out 
and your fist doub 

3. A smile has a relaxing effect on the other person as well 
as on yourself. When you smile, it indicates to the other fellow 
that your intentions are friendly and that he need not erect any 
defences against you. 

4. Don’t strive and strain to impress people. Relax, and see 
whether or not they are going to impress you. 

5. Don’t make an effort to get the other fellow to relax. Fust 
keep relaxed yourself. Tense muscles and strained faces give 
the impression that we are going to spring at the other person, 
mentally, if not physically. Sit solidly in your chair. Let your 








clenched fists, which are symbols of hostility, relax. 


—JoserH A. KENNEDY. 





your mail, say to yourself: “I am 
going to sign my name to just one 
letter.” I have noticed that many men 
grip the pen and tighten up their 
jaw muscles as if they were faced 
with a job requiring tremendous 
muscular effort. 


(NE man had become so habitually 

tense that he even tensed up when 
trying to sign just one letter. Let us 
say his name was John Doe. “If all 
you had to do was to make a ‘J’, 
do you think you could do it without 
any sense of strain?” I asked him. I 
then asked him to write a “J” for 
me. 

As soon as he had finished, I asked 
him to make an “o”, and so on until 
he had written his full name, “ John 
Doe.” In a short while he was sign- 
ing his name automatically again. 








He not only signed many letters in 
the course of a day with no sense of 
effort, strain or hurry, but he told me 
that he found he was able to sign his 
mail in about a quarter of the time. 

Limit your area of effort on the 
jobs you want to get done. Don’t 
say: “ Some day I am going to clean 
out that old attic.” Instead, say, and 
mean it: “I have a little time, and 
I think I will take a few things out of 
the attic.” 


]F all you intend to do is to “ take 

a few things out of the attic” you 
will find that you have the necessary 
will and appetite for it. 

It may well happen that once you 
get started and get warmed up you'll 
extend your area of effort because you 
want to, and end up by cleaning the 
whole attic, but don’t count on it. 





content to accomplish only the 
small part of the task you have set 
for yourself at that particular time. 
In pen? it is better if you quit the 
hile you still have an appetite 
for it ‘po before you get fed up. 
The will to work has a tendency 
to grow and spread all by itself when 
you indulge it and exercise it. It does 
not grow by your trying to force it. 


LL is said to be just one darned 
thing after another. This bit of 
philosophy should help us realise 
that when we get our present job 
done, our doing will not be over and 
done with forever. There will be 
something else to do tomorrow. 
There is no use resenting the fact. 
Many of us look forward uncon- 
sciously to some future time when 
there will be nothing to do—when we 
get off from work, when we get the 
house painted, when we get the chil- 
dren educated, when we have a cer- 
tain amount of money in the bank. 
But life itself is movement, action, 
doing. As long as we are alive there 
will be things we will have to do to 


keep alive. 


Mansy people feel hurried because 
they think there just isn’t enough 
time. 

The first hour in the day nearly 
always sets the tempo for the entire 
day. If you start the day a little 
behind time it is very likely that you 
will never catch up all day. 

Much of the sense of hurry and 
pressure could be eliminated by the 
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simple expedient of getting up fifteen 
minutes or half an hour earlier in the 
morning. This extra half hour will 
help to make the whole day calm and 
unhurried, and will do your nerves 
much more good than the additional 
sleep would. 

Anything you might gain from the 
extra sleep will be offset by the sense 
of pressure you will have all day 
because you started the day in a hur- 
ried, tense way. 


(CHRONIC = hurriers usually believe 

that unless they are actively en- 
gaged in pushing, striving, thinking 
and working every moment, they are 
wasting time. Newton was not wast- 
ing time when he was sitting under 
that apple tree! 

The French scientist, Fehr, once 
said that fully 90 per cent. of the 
creative ideas came to scientists in 
idle moments when they were away 
from their work, These creative ideas 
never come when you are feeling 
harassed, hurried, or tense. 

Most of us stay in such a state of 
hurry and tension that we never give 
our subconscious a chance to work 
for us. We go through life trying to 
solve all our problems and get all the 
answers with our puny little con- 
scious intellect, when there is a giant 
in the background waiting to serve 
us. 

And here again, the way to make 
your subconscious work for you is 
to relax your muscles, and to learn 
to keep them relaxed, except when 
they are needed for a specific task. 


Ki 9 
GHe’s so mean she takes off her spectacles when she’s not 
—Joz LyYNcu. 


looking at anything. 









































F you hear a rumbling on the wind, 
| de feel the earth trembling under 

your feet, don’t bother to run for 
an underground shelter. It isn’t any- 
thing atomic; it’s just all the great 
big He-Men of yesterday turning in 
their graves. 

You want to know why all these 
male ghosts are so restless? The 
answer is in the sweet-smelling back 
room of a house in mid-Manhattan. 

This is the Gourielli Shop for 

fen. In it, a men’s beauty salon 
gives white mud packs, Tone facials, 
active ozone scalp treatments and hair 
colouring. And by hair colouring is 
meant bleaching, hennaing, dyeing it 
black in an all-over job, or just touch- 
ing it up. 


‘T#® fellow who yearns for the so- 

called distinguished look, those 
suggestions of grey at the temples, 
doesn’t have to wait for time to catch 


MUD PACK PAPA 


BY IRENE CORBALLY KUHN 


Condensed from the American Mercury 


up with him. He can have his hair 
touched up with a colour stick which 
makes the dark hairs white, and the 
white hairs whiter. 

On the other hand, felldws who are 
getting grey from accumulated wor- 
ries and incipient middle age and 
don’t like it, can cover their tattle- 
grey with black or brown goo. 

At this point we’d better meet Mr. 
Patrick O’Higgins. He’s a slim stal- 
wart on Prince Gourielli’s staff, and 
he’s in there pitching all the time for 
the complete line of twenty different 
kinds of cosmetics for men, and the 
application of artifice to nature to 
make fatigued and fading fellows vital 
and irresistible again. 

Patrick is a red-headed Irishman 
with a roguish smile who probably 
had his tongue out of his cheek since 
he was in knickerbockers. He hails 
from County Westmeath and designs 
many of the dressier luxury items in 
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the men’s-wear shop, the real revenue 
producer for the enterprise. 


“ A FELLow who spends any money 

at all in the barber shop feels so 
good when he comes out that he sees 
some item that tickles his fancy. A 
tie, say. He buys it. Them he gets a 
shirt to go with it. Or pyjamas, say, 
and a silk dressing-robe. First thing 
you know, he’s spent maybe 100 dol- 
lars and he feels a mite guilty, so he 
goes upstairs to the women’s gift shop 
and buys something for his wife. Per- 
fume, maybe.” 

It must be that Mr. O’Higgins 
exaggerates the male guilt complexes, 
or else the merchandise for women 
just doesn’t move fast enough. At any 
rate, the little gift shop for wives is 
about to be replaced by a sun shop 
for men, full of gear and apparel for 
fishing, skiing, swimming, lolling on 
the beach... 

Mr. O’Higgins is hopeful that the 
male will give more thought to his 
appearance as time goes on. 

“ Most men don’t know how to do 
enough for their face and figure,” he 
said. “ For one thing, they don’t know 
how to wash their faces properly. 
They give them a cat’s lick after shav- 
ing, and leave a ring of lather arourid 
the hair line. That’s what hastens the 
balding process and starts the hair 
receding. Soap kills the hair,” Mr. 
O’Higgins said sadly. 


“ A MAN may have dry or oily skin, 

as the case may be,” he said as 
we got down to cases. “He may also 
have blackheads, whiteheads and 
broken veins (those nasty little red 
squiggles). These can be eradicated 
with Tone—that’s an after-shave 


cream. Or he may have sallow, dead- 
looking skin. 

“If he’s in either condition when 
he comes to us, three courses of help- 
ful treatment are open to him. The 
sallow fellow should have a sun- 
lamp treatment with hot and cold 
towels. Then he should get a Tone 
facial massage. This conditions the 
skin and gives it a real, healthy he- 
man glow. 

“Now for the man with oily skin. 
Well, we might start him off with the 
sun-lamp treatment, too. But better 
than this is the mud-pack. White 
mud. Actually, we cali it a facial pack 
cream wash, because it is a cream 
which hardens on the face and gets 
right in there and does a job. It’s a 
real deep pore-cleanser; and besides 
cleaning the skin, it dries it if it’s 
oily, or it stimulates it if it’s dry, sal- 
low or dead-looking. 

“When it is thoroughly hard, the 
properties in it begin to suck out all 
the dirt and poisons in the skin, re- 
juvenate it, pick it up, so that the 
man would never know it was the 
same face he came in with. The mud- 
pack removes the squint lines around 
the eyes, dissipates all those little 
broken capillaries. In short, it does a 
real job. You know, the Roman em- 
perors used to have mud-packs,” Mr, 
O’Higgins said. 


ALL these manly products with zippy 

he-man names, Tone, Tang and 
the rest, are for sale in the shop. 
There’s a shaving-cream with active 
ozone whipped right into it. 

There’s a new sun-tan lotion which 
is said to give a man a sunburnt 
tanned effect immediately after it’s 
rubbed on, even if it’s raining cats 





MUD PACK PAPA 


and dogs in January, and the nearest 
to a glow of any kind he’s been all 
weekend is down in the cellar stoking 
the furnace. 

There are two basic creams, a day 
cream and a night cream, both of 
them loaded with active ozone, too. 
And there’s a lot more of what Mr. 
O’Higgins calls our “do-good 
creams ”. A man’s Gourielli complete 
cosmetic wardrobe would cost about 
£12, Mr. O’Higgins estimated. 


Most men who go to Gourielli’s are 

the type that pamper themselves, 
They’re playboys, visiting movie 
stars, oldiffg and balding stage stars. 
Executives with money to spare for 
sybaritic indulgence, men who believe 
good looks and personality are their 
biggest assets, are regulars. 
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Then there are the young Joes, on 
expense accounts, the guys with the 
built-in ambitions. These are the fel- 
lows who are sure they will go far if 
they can just control their complexes, 
negate their neuroses and project 
their personalities. 

These intense charm boys from the 
Ulcer Belt patronise the place. So do 
space salesmen, advertising tycoons, 
radio and TV luminaries. 

Of course, there are some cus- 
tomers who approach this emporium 
of male beautification as serious men 
with a sincere purpose. 

A client may find himself under 2 
towel in one of the shop’s four barber 
chairs with Tony Curtis, John 
Hodiak, Noel Coward or the Duke of 
Windsor for neighbours, They have 
all checked in. 


te 


Making Home Life Richer 


ouR home life will be richer if you open the door when- 

ever summer knocks. You do that by any of several means, 
such as singing in your bath, bringing your children some 
unexpected little gifts, taking your beloved out to dinner, 
sticking a flower in your lapel, pausing to pet a stray dog, 
telling an old lady she looks years younger. 

A malarkey merchant? Certainly! No man, not even a 
president or a king, ever amounted to a whoop in hades 
without some conversational aptitude. You can’t run a 
home happily, or a life, if you are eternally glum. 


—J. J. O’Remty in Your Life. 


“WANT you to ride out and see the beautiful new home 

I have bought,” a friend recently told me. 

Knowing him well, I cautioned: “Friend, you don’t 
buy a home. You buy a house and then you build the 
home.” 

—)J.B. 


AN optimist is a middle-aged man who thinks the cleaners 
have shrunk the waistband of his trousers. 




































Wives wouldn't agree with the doctor ! 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN 
WHEN YOU SNORE? 


HAL BOYLE 


pocTor has advanced the theory 

that the snoring of husbands is 

a sign of affection for their 
wives. 

He said it might be a race memory 
relic of the caveman who made the 
noise at night to keep marauders 
away from the den. 

Thus the husband who keeps his 
wife wide-eyed awake with his 
grunts, whistles, groans and snorts 
may really be trying to protect the 
dear girl by unconsciously warning 
away robbers or undesirables. 


‘T#1s theory is as full of holes as a 

sweater hung in a closet full of 
moths, and the doctor who advanced 
it must be an amateur student of 
snoring. No wife I have discussed 
his idea with has any faith in it 
whatsoever. 

Everyone who has heard an elderly 
hound dog snoring before a fireplace 
is sure that his eager whines and 
subdued barks indicate he is living 
over old happy hunting days in his 
dreams. One wife I talked to is sure 
that this holds equally true of her 
husband. 

“Don’t tell me his snoring means 
he is trying to guard me and our 
home,” she said. “If that is what he 
was trying to do, he’d be scowling 
and growling in his sleep. 








author, a top American 
columnist, is of Irish descent. 

He is known as “The Poor | 

Man’s Philosopher”. 








“But all he does is wheeze and 
gurgle as if he were out of breath— 
and when I turn on the light he has 
a pleased look on his face. You know 
what I think that proves? The old 
fool is dreaming about some old 
flame, and it makes me so mad I get 
up and pour cold water on his face. 
Sometimes he looks so happy while 
he’s snoring, it is all I can do to 
keep from slapping him.” 


Bvt what about women? The snor- 

ing of wives is becoming a real 
problem in many households. Does 
this merely mark another step in 
womtan’s drive for equal rights—a 
subconscious assertion of the prin- 
ciple that if the man of the house 
can snore, she’ll show him she can, 
too? 

Or is there more to it than that? 
Does this increased snoring by wives 
indicate that in our present world of 
mice-men a lady feels even in her 
sleep she must snarl and growl to 
protect from danger the weak, help- 
less male she calls her own? That 
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would hold true if the doctor’s theory 
is correct, for what’s sauce for the 
gander is sauce for the goose. 

Naturally I would hesitate to sug- 
gest that a snoring wife might be 
dreaming of walking down a moon- 
lit path with some former beau. 


“GNORING is just a form of self- 

expression with wives, as I see 
it.” said one husband. “They are 
unable to make their husbands listen 
to them while they are awake. But 
women never give up, so all a wife’s 
snoring means is that she is still try- 
ing to reach her husband’s cars after 
she is asleep. 


“She is either reminding him of 
something he didn’t do yesterday, or 
giving him his advance orders for the 
next day. And when a man snores 
back at his wife he is probably just 
telling her all the things he didn’t 
dare open his mouth about before he 
went to bed. 

“When both husband and wife 
snore, it’s likely to be a happy 
family, as each of them gets off his 
chest in their sleep whatever they 
had on their mind when they were 
awake.” 

Other ‘husbands agreed this was 
the best possible explanation of 
snoring. 


=~ 


Lynn Doyle: A Story I Tell 


HE chimney in the bank office 

where I was at the time manager 

had not been swept for a long 
time. Just at the close of business 
with the public one day, when we 
were settling down to steady work, 
an oldish man, obviously a chimney- 
sweep, came in looking for a job. 

It was the wrong time, I know, but 
I told him to sweep the office chimney 
there and then. I had an admirable 
cashier then, one of the best I“ever 
had: competent, agreeable, but if 
anything overserious. I could see by 
his face that he disapproved of my 
action; and I can see now that he was 
quite right. 

The old man swept the chimney as 
we worked at our books and cash. 
A great deal of soot came down; and 
not all of it stayed down. Some of it 
peered over our shoulders and strove 
to learn banking. 


“What will we do with this?” I 
asked the old chimney-sweep. 

“Oj'll deal with it,” he said, “ if 
you'll show me where the garden is.” 

He laid on the office floor a split- 
open coal-bag, shovelled most of the 
soot on to it, then took it by the four 
corners and swung it rheumatically 
on his back. As he did so, the bag 
split open down the long middle 
seam, 


NEED I say more? For years we dis- 

covered that soot, in pass-books, 
in reference books, in ledgers, in our 
hair. We laughed at it, or cursed it, 
according to our natures or upbring- 
ing. 

But on the day the incident hap- 
pened I peered in apology, in pros- 
tration, through the billowing clouds 
of carbon, at my cashier’s face; and 
he had never smiled. 
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DAVID 


mounted to the 
cabin with his orders in his hand 
. and rode a high right-wheeier to 
i the promised land .. .” 
So goes the balladeer tribute to 
the courage of a man who, in half a 
century, has become a 
America’s folklore. 

Almost every American remembers 
the song. And a few still live who re- 
member the man. 

No one, though, remembers with 
more love and reverence than a frail, 
grey-haired woman who lives today, 
at eighty-seven, in the small southern 
town of Jackson, Tennessee—with her 
memories and stories of a laughing, 
blue-eyed giant of an Irishman, her 
husband, whose name was John 
Luther Jones. The rest of the world 
knows him best as “Casey ”, 


+ ASEY JONES .._ the brave 
( engineer ._. 


part of 


ae 


Sixce a fall in which her hip was 
broken recently, Mrs. Casev Jones 
keeps mostly to her bedroom. 

The room, with its bright yellow 
candlewick bedspread and flowers on 
the nightstand, is small and cheerful. 
Such a description aptly fits the hos- 
tess, too. 

In the wicker armchair, an in- 
progress crochet piece in her lap, her 
voice warm and vital, she began to 


His courage is part of America’s folklore 


: The Lovely Lady of 


Condensed from Columbia 


Jones 
RAGAN 


tell me of Casey Jones. Or, rather, of 
J. L. Jones—the man she married at 
nineteen, the father of her three 
children, the family head who every 
Sunday morning shepherded his 
brood to early Mass. 

“He was a very hearty, devout, 
robust, good-natured man—a person 
of many sides,” she began. “ What- 
ever he did was with enthusiasm. 
That was one reason, I think, that 
people always cottoned to him. And 
he wanted his family to have the best. 
He tried, by working hard, to pro- 
vide it.” 


‘Tis was followed by a moment's 

reflection, before she continued. 
“Why, many’s the time,” she said, 
“he went out on a railroad run with 
only three hours’ sleep after a pre- 
vious run, But he liked his recreation, 
too. He loved travelling shows, music, 
gay costumes, dancing. He didn’t 
dance, himself, but he sang a power- 
ful baritone, especially on old songs 
like After the Ball. He enjoyed card 
games. And he was the world’s great- 
est baseball fan.” 

Her eyes, warm with remembrance 
during this recital, became serious. 
“Life without him,” she said, “ has 
been busy, yes, but never so full.” 

The hazel eyes became warm again 
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as Mrs. Jones related in detail a story 
that began during the year she was 
sixteen. 

“The story’s been told,” she ex- 
plained, “ that I fell in love with him 
the first time I saw him. Of course it 
isn’t true. I thought him the most 
interesting man I'd ever seen, and I 
was never to think any differently. 
But love at first sight? No. 

“ My mother’s boarding house for 
railroad men,” she went on, “was 
alongside the switchyards where this 
black-haired, strapping young man— 
he was twenty then—was working as 
a brakeman. I wondered about him. 
Where he lived. Who took care of 
him. For weeks I watched him at 
work, safely hidden behind lace cur- 
tains in my mother’s livingroom.” 


HE was serving the table one noon, 
when he appeared at the dining- 
room door and asked if he might eat 
the noon meal there. As the other 
railroad men made room for him, one 
asked: “Where do you come from, 
big boy?” 
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“ Cayce, Kentucky,” he replied. In 
that instant a nickname that would 
become immortal was born. 

“Well, Casey,” the man said, “I’m 
warning you in advance: once you 
taste Mrs. Brady’s cooking, you'll 
never be eatin’ any place else!” 

“So far as I know,” says his 
widow, “this was the first time he 
was called ‘Casey’. And I do know 
he was quite taken with my mother’s 
cooking. He took a room there and 
stayed the better part of the next 
three years.” 

During those years, they fell in 
love, and Casey proposed. “ But mar- 
riage seemed out of the question. I 
would not marry a man who did not 
share my Faith.” And she did not, 
until Casey became a convert. 


Ane and Casey Jones had only four- 

teen years together. “ We worked 
hard together, we had good times to- 
gether, and then, too soon, I was 
alone. 

“ My husband and I,” she remarks 
with quiet pride, “have two children 
living, eight grandchildren (four by 
each), and thirteen great grand- 
children.” 


courage with which Casey 
Jones, at thirty-seven, met his 
death in saving the lives of many, 
inspired the ever-growing legend. 
On the night of April 29, 1900, 
Casey pulled into Memphis with a 
train from Mississippi. He learned 
then that the engineer scheduled to 
take the Cannonball Run to Canton, 
Mississippi, was ill. Casey volunteered 
to substitute for his friend. 
Almost an hour and a half behind 
schedule when he left Memphis, 
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Casey knew that between him and 
Canton stretched nearly 200 miles of 
rail. This was the challenge that be- 
fronted the man long famed for never 
being late. 

He accepted the challenge eagerly. 
Repeatedly he cailed to his fireman, 
Sim Webb, for speed, always more 
speed. And the time was soon made 
up—all but three minutes. 

Besides his, there were two other 
trains on the line ahead of him, both 
freights. At Vaughn, Mississippi, they 
were to wait on a siding as his fast 
passenger train travelled through. But 
on the second freight an air hose 
burst. Wheels rigidly locked, three of 
its cdrs remained on the main line. 
Red lights on its caboose blinked. 


T ninety miles an hour, the engine 

driven by Casey Jones thundered 
down upon this scene. Then—he saw 
the lights. The danger! The passen- 
gers! He spoke those fabled last 
words, that saved the life of his fire- 
man: “Jump, Sim, jump!” 

With no thought of his own safety, 
Casey Jones went to his valorous 
death, one hand on his whistle, the 
other on the air-brake. His was the 
only life lost. 

“How to go on?” says Mrs. Jones, 
was the numbing question that 
haunted her in the weeks that fol- 
lowed. With three small children to 
rear—Charles, twelve, Helen, ten, and 
Lloyd, 4—and not being trained for 


any profession, Mrs. Jones concluded 
that there was one way she could 
provide for her children. 

Already, she says, she had realised 
that the responsibility would be hers 
along, that she would not marry 
again. “ Because I realised—and I was 
right—I’d never find his equal again. 


“ FRom my blessed Irish mother, I 
learned the art of running a 
boarding house,” she says. So in the 
large house Casey had bought her, 
she and the children moved into a 
smal] apartment and converted the 
remainder into single units. With the 
railroad’s small settlement (she has 
never received a pension), she bought 
another house for the same purpose, 
and “that slim budget and I held 
close communion for many years— 
until the children were educated, 
married, and had left home.” 

And the song Casey Jones—wasn’t 
there an income from that? “No,” 
she answered, “I never received a 
cent. of the royalties from it.” She 
has benefited little, financially, by the 
fame of Casey Jones. Nor has she 
desired to. 

Paramount Pictures bought movie 
rights to Casey’s life story, but the 
fee she received was low. The pic- 
ture, to her immense regret, has never 
been made. Nor has the Broadway 
musica] about her husband been pro- 
duced, for which she gave her consent 
two years ago. 


a 


SOME movie stars wear their sunglasses even in church; 
they’re afraid God might recognise them and ask for 


autographs. 


—FRED ALLEN. 
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LINES OF THE WELL-KNOWN 
song, The Rose of Tralee, which 
run— 
When I strayed with my love 
To the clear crystal fountain, 
That stands in the beautiful 
Vale of Tralee. 
are causing a mild to-do. 

An English holidaymaker wrote 
to the Urban Council asking for the 
precise location of the 
“clear crystal fountain”, 
and they have had to 
confess that it is not quite certain. 

I gather that the Bord Failte 
authorities have gone so far as to 
supply signposts saying “This way 
to the clear crystal fountain”, but 
they remain in storage. 

—Belfast Telegraph. 


KERRY 


INE NIGHT IN MARCH, A FRIEND WAS 
cycling home along a country road 
near Adara, in County Donegal, when 
his front wheel passed 
DONEGAL over something soft 
like a small animal 

or bird. 


Getting off the bicycle, he shone his 
torch to ascertain what the obstruction 
could have been. But no sooner had 
he done so than a pack of about 
twenty chattering stoats surrounded 
him, two of them springing on his 
back. Deciding that discretion was the 
better part of valour, my friend re- 
mounted and went on. 

We have often wondered why the 
stoats behaved in this manner, as we 








have never known them to attack a 
human being excegt in self-defence. 
Had one of them been run over by 
the bicycle while they were out hunt- 
ing, or did my friend encounter one 
of their funerals which eyc-witnesses 
have reported on various occasions? 
—E. V. MALonE in the Field Sports. 


Bos CALLAGHAN, A UNITED STATES 

Service man, called at the village 
of Taghmon. There he found three 
times—old, new, and 
school. 

The pubs, post 
office, and guards observe No. 1. The 
general stores No. 2 (to fit farmers 
who don’t change their clocks); and 
the schoolchildren No. 3 (half-an- 
hour between Nos. 1 and 2). 

The village tower clock was an hour 
behind the post office clock. This 
was all because a local plebiscite 
said “No” to new or Summer 
Time. 

Bob’s comment: “Every guy 
there is an Einstein.” 

—LiAM Rosinson in the Sunday 

Express. 


WEXFORD 


NGELICA KAUFFMANN’S VISIT TO 
Ireland in 1771 was prompted by 
Lord Townshend, the Viceroy, who 
admired her painting 

DUBLIN and invited her to 

paint portraits of him- 
self and his family. 

In Dublin, Angelica’s arrival was 
a social as well as a professional 
triumph, She was the guest of the 
leading families of the day. Indeed, 
so many requests for portraits 
poured in upon her it is almost cer- 
tain that she must have taken back 
to London a sheaf of sketches to 
finish at leisure in her studio. 

There are in Dublin many deli- 
cate painted ceilings, furniture and 
door-panels which have been attrib- 
uted to Angelica. But how, in so 
short a visit (about six months) and 
with so many portraits to paint that 
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there was no chance of completing 
them in Ireland, could Angelica have 
found time for decorative work as 
well? 

It may well be that these, too, 
were only sketched during the Irish 
visit, and that they were left to 
other hands—or perhaps to her own 
at a later time—to finish. 

—ApELINE Hartcup, Angelica 
(Heinemann. 21/-). 


KIBBEREEN IS A SMALL PLACE, 
granted—but it is famed in the 


world of newspaperdom. Wherever 
news-hawks gather and 
CORK talk shop they will tell the 
story of the Skibbereen 
Eagle, which in an editorial once upon 
a time proclaimed: “We have our 
eye on the Czar of Russia.” 
Skibbereen is the capital of Ross, 
the smallest diocese in Ireland. Every- 
thing is on a small scale in this out- 
post of the world, even the railway, 
whose gauge is the narrowest in the 
country. 
—Kees VAN Hoek in The Word. 





Genoa Remembers O’Connell 


GExoA, Italy’s principal port, has not forgotten the name 
of Daniel O’Connell. The municipal authorities have 
renovated two memorial plaques on the building in which 
he died while on a pilgrimage to Rome. 
O’Connell died in the Hotel Feder. The hotel is now a 
‘block of offices and shops in the renamed Via Ponterale. 
The first plaque, a marble bust of O’Connell, was erected 
by public subscription in 1875, the centenary of his birth. 


It carries a Latin 


inscription which pays tribute to 


O’Connell as “ champion of the civil and religious rights of 


his country.” 


In 1897, the Council of Catholic Action placed another 
plaque on the building. The inscription reads : 


“To Daniel O’Connell 


who, in the name of God, 


struggled vigorously for the true liberty, religious and civil, 
of his country, erected by the Catholics of Genoa on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his death.” 


—Reynolds News. 


Qy= of the world’s mysteries is where mothers learn all the 
things they tell their daughters not to do. 


Dow despise your poor relations; they may become 


suddenly rich some day. 


] Wise Adam had died with all his ribs in his body. 


—Dr1on Boucicavtt. 
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If it’s money you want... 


H/Q for Quick Fortunes 


MICHAEL JACOT 


n the summer of 1952, a geologist 

working for the Toronto mining 

millionaire, Gilbert Labine, found, 
in Athabaska, a uranium deposit of 
such size that its impact was felt 
throughout the world. 

The news brought an avalanche of 
prospectors. To meet their surging 
demand, the Saskatchewan govern- 
ment laid out a model town site— 
Uranium City. 

It serves the surrounding mines 
with a residential area, school, 
churches, business sites, a park area, 
sewage, water and electrical services. 

When Father Brown, a missionary 
priest, came to Uranium he 
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ATHABASKA 


wanted to build a permanent church, 
but he had no money. Though the 
bishop was dubious, Father Brown 
went out and staked claims, proved 
them and sold them for 65,000 
dollars. Uranium now has one of the 
prettiest churches in Canada. 

The biggest store is owned by an 
Irishman, Alex McIver. He is a 
member of the committee headed by 
Ben Maguire, which runs most of the 
town’s activities. 

The most popular party discussion 
is—uranium, The area is alive with 
it, and nearly every man (and his 
wife, too) has claims. All land within 
thirty miles is staked. Geiger coun- 
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More Plentiful Than Gold 


OST uranium money is made by those who know what to look 
for and how to sew it up properly. If you wish to get rich 
quickly, you must find a large vem of pitchblende (a blackish, 
metallic iron-heavy rock with a greasy lustre), or a very large deposit 
of comparatively low-grade carnotite. f 

Now what exactly are you looking for? Uranium is a metallic 
element found in some 115 minerals. It is 1,000 times as plentiful 
as gold, and comes in all the colours of Foseph’s coat—greens, 
yellows, orange and reddish-brown. 

The richest ore of all, pitchblende, appears mostly black or grey. 
All uranium ores are radioactive, giving off gamma rays powerful 
enough to penetrate three inches of lead. Because of this penetrative 
power, several types of ray counters or ionisation chambers have 
been developed, ranging in price from a modest 49.50 dollars to a 
high of 3,000 dollars for a scintillation counter. 

You hear the counter as clicks in a receiver or see flashing lights 
if wired for the latter. Once you have determined the background 
count of cosmic rays, everything else heard comes from radioactive 
minerals somewhere around. 

Radioactive ores originated in volcanic activity. The best places 
to hunt the atom metal are near where it has already been found, 
plus or minus a few miles. And don’t overlook abandoned mines 
that once produced vanadium, copper, bismuth, nickel, silver, and 
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especially cobalt. 
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ters are as common as frying-pans. 

Bush pilots fly prospectors into the 
bush in float ’planes at a cost of 
about thirty dollars for fifty miles. If 
a man is lost they'll look for him for 
nothing. A man can’t exist for long 
in this wilderness without food and 
shelter. 


ANYONE can go prospecting around 

Uranium provided he has a five- 
dollar miner’s licence and a map 
showing unclaimed territory. He can 
stake up to twenty-one claims at ten 
dollars each—nine in his own name 
and twelve by proxy—and so long as 
he does 100 dollars’ amount of work 
on each claim in a year, he can keep 
them until they are sold. A season’s 
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—J. E. Ransom in Columbia. 
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prospecting costs about 5,000 dollars. 

However, the man who buys the 
claim has an expensive job. He has 
to diamond-drill, which costs six dol- 
lars a foot, and may go as deep as 
4,000 feet. Only then can he see if 
the mine is. worth developing. 

More than 20 million dollars were 
sunk into Eldorado Mine, and nearly 
as much invested in Gunnar, before 
a single pound of ore was processed. 

An estimated 6 million dollars 
were spent in diamond-drilling in the 
summer of 1953 and the work has 
been going on ever since. 

About 65 million dollars have been 
spent in developing mining claims in 
the area. 

While prospecting is comparatively 
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cheap, other things are not. Three- 
room shacks rent for roo dollars a 
month. Taxis cost anywhere from 
1.50 to 3 dollars a mile, Firewood 
fetches 24 dollars a cord (a bundle 
as big as an office desk). Fresh milk 
costs 60 cents a quart and lettuce 65 
cents a head. 


"THE biggest staking rush so far came 
in an area twenty miles to the 
north, on Laird Island in Tazin 
Lake. Leaders in the staking were 
four Irishmen: Pat Hughes, Matt 
Gilroy, James and Joe McParland. 

Laird is in the centre of a ring of 
islands. Outside these rings is Tazin 
Lake. The Irishmen have a camp on 
the edge of the second ring, snug on 
the lake. 

You approach from the south, and 
as the ’plane hits the water, the two 
tents and the smoke stack of Matt’s 
cookhouse pass you to the right. The 
first question you are asked is about 
mail. The next, about petrol for their 
boat’s “ kicker ” (outboard engine). 

The Irishmen came from County 
Down to work as bricklayers, but soon 
succumbed to the prospecting bug. 
They have already sold one of their 
claims for 100,000 dollars and 
300,000 shares. Geologists say it is 


one of the richest in the area, It has 
over 600 feet of black pitchblende in 
a seam two inches wide at the sur- 
face. 

They are now working on other 
claims which they say are better. - 
Usually there are a couple of inde- 
pendent geologists on their property. 
These fellows walk around bent 
double with a machine called a 
scintillometer (“sniffer”), which re- 
cords radioactivity like a Geiger 
counter. 


E-VENtNGs in the bush are spent 

swimming, playing  cribbage, 
reading—and telling prospecting 
stories. One of the latest happens to 
be true. 

A prospector, who had searched for 
three weeks without success, felt 
thirsty as he walked back along the 
shore. He put his Geiger counter on 
the rocks and lay over the water for 
a drink. Suddenly he heard a 
familiar rapid, ticking sound. Jump- 
ing up, he found he had placed his 
counter right on a deposit. 

Some prospectors work for them- 
selves, others work for large mining 
companies, others are grubstaked by 
local merchants, who take a share of 
their claims. 





only way of catching a train I ever discovered is to 


miss the train before. 


—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


AY no attention to what the critics say; there has never 
been set up a statue in honour of a critic. 


—JEAN SIBELIUS. 
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HE literature of the organisation 
te as the Society for the 

Promotion of Optimism suggests 
that it takes no undue physical effort 
to make your mind work optimistic- 
ally. 

An experiment in the accompany- 
img diagram will prove it, they claim. 
You get a pencil, tie to it a twelve- 
inch piece cf thread, to which is 
attached a fairly heavy button. Place 
the paper on the table in front of 
you and hold the pencil so that the 
button is in a line between the centre 
of the cross and your eyes. 


“ Ker your elbow away from your 

side and your hand as still as 
you can,” the instructions say. Then 
think of the button swinging between 
A and B, and at the same time let 
your eyes swing backwards and for- 
wards between A and B. You will 
find that the button will soon begin 
to swing along the same line. 

“Next alter your thought and the 
direction of your eyes between C 
and D. You will find that although 
you are still making no voluntary 
movement with your hand, the button 
gradually alters its swing as between 
C and D. 

“ Switch your thoughts once more, 
and let your thoughts and eyes run 
in a circle right round the perimeter. 
You will find that the pendulum 
follows. 

“Now watch the centre of the 
cross quite steadily and think of the 











pendulum remaining quite still, and 
soon it will come to rest.” 


FTER a few tries, the Society 
claims, the pendulum will react 
to you using thought alone. You will 
be able to have it swinging—by con- 
centrating—with your eyes shut. 
Which proves, say the optimists, 
that the way you think determines 
where you will get in life, that all 
you have to achieve is thought-con- 
trol. In other words, build up a belief 
in what you want and you’ve won the 
battle. 
—JOHN Pepper in the Belfast 
Telegraph. 


Muscular Buddhism 
WHERE ARE THE MONASTERIES WHERE 

the monks fling golden coins at 
their visitors? 

Where indeed? It is necessary to 
go to Tibet, as the Swiss wrestling 
champion Paul Berger did, and to 
wrestle with the monks, who love 
wrestling, he says, because the pain 
can be offered up in atonement for 
their sins. ‘ 

This is Muscular Buddhism with 
a vengeance, and heavy-weight stuff, 
for the monks in Lhasa weigh com- 
monly about twenty-two stone 
apiece. —D. W. in The Tablet. 
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When all life was still at sunrise, a wonder and a wild desire 


Tales of Merry Judgment 


SEAN 6 FAOLAIN 


MONG the writers of fairy tales, 

Hans Christian Andersen ranks 

foremost. These are the three 
simple reasons why the inventions 
and retellings of Hans Christian 
Andersen are welcomed by every- 
body: he brought back to life a lost 
sense of innocence, wonder and hap- 
piness. 

The wonder is primal. To the folk 
storyteller wonder is a virtue in itself, 
that wise form of knowledge which 
realises that it is sensible to set forth 
the mystery of life, but not sensible 
to try to elucidate it. 

I used to know an old country 
tailor among the mountains of West 
Cork who was a mine of folk tales. 
One night a group of us drove him 
across the mountain pass into the 
town of Bantry to see his first movie. 
He was not in the least astonished 
by it. 

He had lived cheek by jowl with 
inexplicable wonders—processions of 
fairies passing along the ridge of the 
mountain at night, trees that talked, 
old women who saw into the future 
—and had small interest in what 
could be explained. 


SOMETIMES since I have wondered 

whether he was not close kin to 
some inventive chap who, at this very 
moment, sitting before his typewriter, 
may be filling space-ships with glass- 


Condensed from the New-York Times Magazine 





"THE 1soth birth anniversary of 
Hans Andersen falls this year. 








helmeted heroes on their way to 
Mars. 

If so, it would only be on condi- 
tion that there should be no explana- 
tions as to how it could actually be 
done. The folk-tale superman really 
is a superman, a creature of the 
elements. 

Yet if Superman is the last of the 
sorcerers, his origin is beyond time. 
Our wonder-comics are rooted in an 
inextinguishable human longing to 
believe that matter is only a shadow 
of a more wonderful reality. 

The Icelandic critic, Grimur Thom- 
sen, wrote an appreciation of Ander- 
sen’s tales which contains two sen- 
tences that are still deeply true about 
all the fairy tales that ever were: 

“The fairy tale is a merry judg- 
ment on appearance and reality, on 
the outer shell and the inner kernel. 
A double current flows through it: 
an ironic upper current jesting and 
sporting with great and small, play- 
ing at shuttlecock with high and low; 
and then, the deep, serious under- 
current putting ‘everything in its 
place’ with truth and justice.” 


OVX thinks how apposite that is of, 
say, The Tinder Box or The 
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Ugly Duckling. These tales may well 
have come out of Andersen’s own 
private life, forms of compensation 
for his lack of fortune and of good 
looks. They have been read by mil- 
lions who knew nothing about the 
writer but who saw in them simple 
parables of the way life might be at 
a “merry judgment” day. 

The fairy tale is a wise thing and 
a kind thing. The folk-people who 
created it and cherished it and have 
been passing it on for nobody knows 
how many thousands of years have 
always been wiser in their generation 
than the children of light. 

As Yeats put it: “They have the 
spade over which man leaned from 
the beginning.” They never hoped or 
wanted to rationalise nature. They 
did, in their fashion, wisely realise 
it. They converted it into another 
kind of wealth: the rich property of 
the imagination. 
§©, in the Irish folk tale about the 

king who set the hero a number of 
seemingly impossible tasks, or else 
have his head chopped off, we may 
imagine some poet-peasant raising his 
eyes to the sun and transmuting its 
powers into a simple myth with 
human actors. 

For one of the hero’s tasks in this 
tale was to drain a great lake before 
mightfall; which he did by boring a 
hole at the side of the lake and suck- 
ing out the water, boats, fishes, every- 
thing, until the bed of the lake was 
“as dry as the palm of your hand”. 

It was a great wonder, but it was 
mot impossible to people who yearly 
watched the great power of the sun. 

It is probable that the initial folk 
tale began in this way as a nature- 
myth humanised. 
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E latest teller would have no idea 

of the origins of his story. He 
might only dimly understand the 
original significance of some of the 
motifs. 

When Cinderella loses her glass 
slipper, why is it glass? Was it once 
bejewelled? Why does she lose it at 
all? Possibly because there was a far 
older tale about a courtesan named 
Rhodopis—she is said to have built 
the third pyramid—whose slipper 
was carried off by an eagle while she 
was bathing, and shown to a king at 
Memphis who at once desired this 
woman with so minute a foct. 

The story of Deirdre, for all we 
know, may have first been murmured 
by some shepherd on the slopes of 
the Hindu Kush; the battles of the 
Trojans were won on the ploughing- 
fields of Connemara. 


WHEN the fairy tale brings back 

Wonder as a king to earth, Inno- 
cence is his queen. The virtues that 
the fairy tale recognises and glorifies 
are many—kindness, sweetness, love, 
courage, endurance, loyalty—but they 
are all virtues out of an Eden so 
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innocent that one cannot conceive of 
its harbouring evil. 

Cinderella is not rewarded for her 
virtue but for her sweetness and her 
beauty. All Snow White’s troubles 
arose from an innocence too trans- 
parent to deserve to be called dis- 
ebedience, though we in our fallen 
world might call it that. Whatever 
happens in fairy stories is beyond 
good and evil. 

This innocence is the counterpart 
of wonder, and precedes reason. Man 
is fancy-free. He does things not for 
the devil of it but for the devil-may- 
care of it. 

So another Irish story called The 
Three Sons of the King of Antua 
begins airily with a beautiful maiden 
who lands off a ship and says to one 
of the three sons: “One year I am a 
cat, ome year a hound, one year a 
white-feathered swan. Look for me 
and find me, or lose your head and 
all your wealth.” 

Without more ado the three sons 
take up the challenge and, after many 
adventures, win three beautiful wives. 
There is not a glimmer of a moral in 
that sort of story. 


[7 is on the brink of epic. It is not 

epic because it ends happily like 
all true fairy tales whose clouds come 
only to pass, whose skies always clear 
and whose end is always sunshine; 
whereas in the epic, when the skies 
darken they remain dark and the end 
is often tragic. 


TALES OF MERRY JUDGMENT 





As literature developed slowly out 
of folk-wonder it gradually left inno- 
cence, wonder and happiness behind. 
Nobody can now say what the pro- 
cess was. 

Today only the child and the wise 
man know that in the folk tale we 
touch again the Ariadne thread that 
leads us back to where that mortal 
wisdom first began to glimmer in 
innocence and awe. 

If I had to choose the most de- 
servedly famous of all fairy tales I 
would select the story we know as 
The Sleeping Beauty. 

It is found all over the world in 
various forms; it has had an infinitely 
wider and more lasting audience than 
the most superlatively famous work 
of art; there is hardly a race in the 
world which has not, in one shape or 
another, held the same _ tradition 
about a sleeper who awakens from a 
long trance. 


WE could easily understand that 

grown-ups could find in such tales 
as The Sleeping Beauty anodynes 
against the sorrow of death. But 
children, who are not troubled by 
such thoughts, have always loved it. 

If a fairy story has a pull on us it 
means that it has an “inner symbol” 
as well as an “outer kernel”. It 
touches some chord of ancestral 
memory whose vibrations carry us 
back to the womb of time when all 
life was still at sunrise, a wonder and 
a wild desire. 
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“Such a complete abstraction from one’s surroundings 
is not explicable by ordinary use of the will” 


The Secret of Brother Patrick 


DENIS MEADOWS 


LIVED in daily contact with an 
elderly lay brother for three years. 
Brother Patrick, for so I will call 
him, hiding his true identity in the 
obscurity he would have desired, was 
the manuductor in our community. 
This is a lay brother who seems to 
take over all the odd jobs that can- 
not be wished on cook, sacristan, or 
You go to the manuductor for 
matches or a cake of soap, new razor 
blades, or a pair of shoelaces. He 
looks after your laundry, and your 
bed linen, empties your wastepaper 
basket, sees that your coalbox is 
filled, takes away the ashes from your 
fireplace, brings new gas mantles or 
electric light bulbs. 


I DON’T know what his age was, or 

why he was a member of the 
English Province. He was probably 
well on in his sixties, but cannot have 
become a Jesuit very early in life, 
for he had served in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and remembered what 
to us were historic outbursts of the 
Irish troubles. 

He was a member of the force 
when the Phoenix Park murders 
were committed, and he had often 
been called upon to arrest Fenians. 

He had an erect military bearing 
that, had survived years of sweeping 


Condensed from Obedient Men (London: Longmans Green. 12/6) 


floors and carrying buckets of coal 
and cinders. These duties, not very 
exciting even when seen with the eye 
f faith, he always carried out with 
the joy of a creative artist. 

Your fireplace must be spotless 
before he left it, your bed linen 
snowy white and properly folded, or 
back it went to the laundry. A piece 
of paper so small as to be scarcely 
visible would be gathered up if it 
went astray as he emptied your 
wastepaper basket. 


E always entered our rooms with a 

beaming, fatherly smile and a 
greeting, or an inquiry about our 
health, or the “ young divils ” in our 
classrooms. 

His soft, pleasing accent had never 
been affected by the standard English 
of us students and teachers, the 
broad North Country speech of many 
of the lay brothers, or the circumam- 
bient Cockney of the Wimbledon 
tradesmen, work-people and delivery 
boys with whom he came in contact. 

I do not think he had any recrea- 
tions except prayer. He occasionally 
took a turn round the grounds and 
orchard in the late afternoon with a 
rosary in his hands. However, if he 
met one of his friends, which meant 
any member of the community, he 
would quickly slip the rosary away 
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mm the pocket of his gown and spend 
a few minutes in conversation. 

His piety was childlike, by which 
I mean unself-conscious, wholly free 
of cant and censoriousness. His early 
training in a semi-military corps had 
given him a good deal of the manner 
and bearing of a soldier. When he 
wholeheartedly embraced the humble, 
laborious life of a Jesuit lay brother, 
the Society’s discipline had, if any- 
thing, emphasised the soldierly traits. 


WHEN we had come to know each 

other, he invited me down to his 
room to see his “Holy Mother of 
God ”, The room was the barest and 
bleakest I had come across, but it 
was almost painfully clean. 

In one corner on a wooden stand 
was his Mother of God, a large 
plaster statue of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, in garish colour, the worst 
kind of “religious art”, and pro- 
tected by an enormous glass cover, 
rounded at the top, like the things 
over Victorian wax fruit or stuffed 
hummingbirds. 


[ THINK someone had given the 

statue to the college, and the rector, 
torn between the wish not to hurt 
the feelings of the donor by a refusal 
and the thought of his brethren’s 
criticism if he put the thing in a 
chapel or corridor, had offered it to 
the Irish lay brother to keep in his 
room. I am sure he must have been 
touched by the old man’s gratitude. 

There was a smail book lying open 
at the foot of the glass dome that 
covered the statue. It was the Little 
Office of the Blessed Virgin, in 
English. I guessed that Brother 
Patrick said the whole office every 
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day kneeling on those well-scrubbed 
floor boards. 


MY visit to the old Irishman’s bar-, 

uncarpeted room made me feel 
how shallow was a mere art snob. 
St. Thomas Aquinas defines the 
beautiful: “Jd quod visum placet.” 
If the plaster reproduction of St. 
Bernadette’s vision pleased the eyes 
of the old ex-policeman, that for him 
was beauty. And what he saw with 
the inner eye of his own intense 
faith, who shall say? 

For the next three years I had 
plenty of opportunity to observe him. 
I would see him at his prayers in a 
dark corner of our tribune, or choir 
loft, when he seemed to be quite un- 
conscious of any noise or distraction, 
of anyone’s coming or going, or of 
anything taking place in the chapel 
below. 

The logical interpretation was that 
he had reached some special level of 
prayer—of quiet, so-called, or simple 
regard; for such a complete abstrac- 
tion is not explicable by ordinary use 
of the will. 

The character of this lay brother 
grew on me asethe months went by. 
Had it merely comprised what we 
ordinarily think of when people talk 
of simple piety or childiike devotion, 
I do not believe I should have been 
so deeply impressed. The concept of 
simplicity must be qualified by the 
idea of a virile personality. 


| HAVE sometimes reproached myself 

that I did not set to work to 
establish a more closely personal 
relationship with him. The ex- 
policeman was a saint. One should 
shamelessly make the most of saints, 
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for virtue goes out from them to heal 
and enrich us lesser beings. 

I don’t know what held me back 
from trying to make more of my 
proximity to a man like that. 
Certainly it was not pride, for I was 
never so stupid as to weigh a smat- 
tering of classical education, some 
courses of pedagogics, science and 
philosophy against the supreme 
achievement of sanctity. 

Thinking it over in later years, I 
have wondered whether it was not 


that the intensity of the old Irish- 
man’s faith frightened me somewhat. 

A person such as he, whose hidden 
life is halfway to the Vision and the 
union which form the final goal of 
human spirits, is a rebuke and some- 
thing of a portent to us earthlings 
who see through a glass darkly. 

I believe that great sanctity is in 
its own fashion as terrifying as great 
evil; we are urged to fear God, even 
though we have our own good 
reasons for fearing Satan. 


Victor Herbert’s Lost Chords 


of music, written by a Dublin 

man. The sounds he dreamed 
of, the words he helped to write, 
have never been Leard in his native 
city. 

He was “The Great Victor 
Herbert”, and this is a romantic 
comic opera which he composed 
during his American exile. 

It is called Eileen and it came to 
us through the good offices of 
burly, amiable Kruger Kavanagh. 

. 


R IGHT here on my desk is a book 


“I KNEW Victor Herbert well,” said 

Kruger, “and I sat with him in 
the New York hospital during his 
last illness. Aithough he was a 
celebrity in the States because of his 
music (Naughty Marietta and about 
forty other light musical shows), he 
was very fond of the city which he 
left when a child.” 

He presided over several organisa- 
tions engaged in anti-British propa- 
ganda during the Black-and-Tan 
times . . . and that’s where Eileen 
comes in. For he wrote the little 


opera as a piece of propaganda, in- 
cluded a big solo and chorus called 
When Ireland Stands Among The 
Nations of the World, and wrote 
into the show, too, the tune, It’s 
A Great Day For The Irish. 

Eileen opened in New Haven, 
died a natural death in New York, 
never was heard in Dublin. Kruger 
added a strange footnote: 

“The British authorities in Ireland 
would not let Victor Herbert return, 
for they considered him a trouble- 
maker. 

“ But he beat the powers that were 
in the end, for before he died he 
arranged that his body should be 
cremated, and that his ashes be 
thrown into the sea when the ship 
arrived off the Head of Kinsale. . .” 


AND here on my desk lies his “ sedi- 
tious” opera, waiting for some- 
one to wave a baton over it and say 
the magic words . . . “ Overture, 
please!” 
—NIGHT REPORTER in the Evening 
Press. 
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Afton the 


This hard-working Kerryman is Britain’s most successful 
TV producer 


Star-Maker 


PADDY McGARVEY 


ICHARD Lorp AFTON, who was 

born in Kerry, is big news in 

Britain today. The public fol- 
low his genius on television, The 
Press follow his every move. And 
pretty, stage-struck schoolgirls vie for 
his attention. 

All because Afton, with an unerr- 
ing eye for a lovely face and figure, 
an ear for music, and the ability to 
sprinkle stardust, has replaced the 
showmen of yesteryear. George 
Edwardes and Charles B. Cochran 
brought people flocking to the music- 
hall and theatre. Richard Lord Afton 
keeps them at home—in front of their 
TV sets. 

Let the man speak for himself as 
he lifts a ten-inch cigar, plus a four- 
inch holder, from his mouth to em- 
phasise his words: “They call me 
Afton the Star-Maker, and I’m proud 
of it.” 

Brash words? Not so. The man is 
modest. (He says he is just lucky.) 
Richard Afton has ranged himself 
over so many fields of entertainment 
that he was almost bound to discover 
his true niche before long—Britain’s 
most successful television producer. 


(ON his way to his plinth, Afton has 

travelled quite a few miles, 
through twenty-seven different coun- 
tries, met quite a few people, and 
played quite a few parts. 


Condensed from the Sunday Dispatch 





The Show Went On 


REMEMBER one of Richard 

Afton’s biggest challenges— 
when he staged TV’s first ice 
show at Alexandra Palace. 

The ice melted! Four hours to 
programme time there was water 
for the dress rehearsal. The 
lights were too hot. 

Afton commandeered B.B.C. 
vans, sent them roaring to an ice 
warehouse, filled them with ice 
intended for fish shops. Every- 
one, producer Afton included, 
got busy in the studio chipping 
and crushing the ice down into 
a fairly level surface. Then it 
was frozen and covered with 
tarpaulin. 

By the time the show faded 
out with the Afton signature 
tune, the skaters were sending 
up spray high into the air. 

But the show had gone on. 

—ALEC ROBERTS in 208. 





All this was in the moulding of a 
prince of variety, the variety that 
began at the age of five when he was 
sent for schooling in England, return- 
ing every holidaytime to Kerry. And 
it was like that until he was fifteen, 
when he remained in Ireland to do 
medicine at Trinity. 

There is a tradition that medical 
students do everything but medicine. 
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Afton was no exception. He did show 
business, drifted out of Trinity after 
a few years into a travelling revue 
show touring Ireland, then into 
another one, 

Same again in America (more var- 
iety). Then England, plus play man- 
agement, plus films. The films were 
only smalis—quarter quickies (more 
variety), 


central Afton in all this travel- 

ling was Afton the Actor. But 
the actor was becoming an executive 
—a play-manager taking part in the 
play because of the shortage of actors. 

But this was after the war. The 
British sent him on a sort of a grand 
tour, in the wake of the shooting 
business, as an officer responsible for 
organising entertainment on a large 
scale. Afton also took time to found 
the Opera House in Cairo. 

The B.B.C. invited him to take 
parts in a few plays when the TV 
studios were starting again after the 
war. He played the parts. 

“It was then that I recognised tele- 
vision as the great entertainment 
media of the future,” he told me, 
“but I did nothing about it just then. 
I had a lease on two London theatres, 
a theatrical agency, and a revue 
company.” 


"The B.B.C., in a moment of inspira- 
tion, invited him to join TV as a 
producer. 
“Tt was a gamble,” said Afton. But, 
a Kerryman to the core, he took it. 
He sold his theatre leases, his agency, 
and his other interests, and took the 





plunge. He soon found his way. 

Afton came all out for a chorus line 
of dancing girls—and got them. 
(“ What, dancing girls on the B.B.C., 
old chap!—It’s not British.”) 

The TV Toppers have always been 
a decorous chorus, with a pretty 
punch, Bachelor Afton married one 
of the girls, Gillian Creighton-Bla:r. 
Their marriage at Brompton Oratory 
was the theatre world’s wedding of 
the year. Now they have a baby son: 
Richard Anthony. 


WHILE the critics have lauded him 

and flayed him, one thing about 
Afton always earns their praise: he 
is a hard worker. In four years he 
produced over 300 shows for the 
B.B.C. 

But talent discovered is often raw 
talent. It has to be groomed, Afton 
grooms it. He sprinkles the stardust. 
He produces a super show around the 
stardust. And a star is born. 


TS 


"THE religion of a child depends upon what its mother and 
father are, and not what they say. 
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Here’s Health ! 





Safe Inches to 


Healthy Tan 


HEN SUNBATHING YOU SHOULD 

expose Only one-fifth of the body 

for five minutes on the first day, a 

further fifth during a second five min- 
utes on the second day, and so on. 

Short sun-baths are more effective 
than long ones. If you stay in the 
sun too long the skin gets tired. The 
first step to sun-tan is a redness 
which is caused by the dilation of the 
superficial blood vessels. If you ignore 
it, you will get redder until you blis- 
ter. Dab on some calamine lotion and 
get into the shade at once, Later the 
redness will subside and the tan 
appear. 

The sun strengthens resistance to 
infection, increases the amount of 
vitamin D in the skin and creates a 
general feeling of well-being by 
stimulating the ductless glands, 


Salt Foods 


PEOPLE WITH HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE, 

heart conditions oor kidney 
troubles are usually condemned to 
salt-free diets. 

They can’t touch, or must eat spar- 
ingly, meat, eggs, cheese, fish and 
other foods that contain large 
amounts of sodium. 

Now along comes Dr. George G. 





Keep the Skin 


AN apple a day will only keep 
the doctor away if the skin is 
left on. 

A glass of warm water with a 
teaspoonful of common chalk 
is better than many sleeping 
draughts. 

—M. D. 


. 











Ornstein, of New York, who says that 
salt can be taken out of forbidden 
foods by repeated boiling, without 
loss of palatability or nutritive value. 
The boiling makes forbidden foods 
safe, by cutting the sodium content 
down I5 to 20 per cent. 

Usually, it takes three boilings— 
one half-hour boiling, and two just 
long enough to bring the water to a 
boil. The water is discarded each time 
and fresh water substituted. 


Ever Try Cress? 


“ ()NE OF THE MOST PERFECT PLANTS 

for human consumption.” That 
was the verdict of experts who ex- 
amined watercress as a dict. 

As a salad it can hardly be sur- 
passed. It is a living laboratory of 
essential body-building chemicals and 
vitamins. Besides sulphur, iodine, 
iron, phosphates and a score of other 
health-giving salts, it contains an 
aromatic oil to which it owes its 
peculiar pungent flavour. 

For many centuries it has been 
esteemed as a healing herb and an 
amtidote to scurvy. 


Es 
] {IKE long walks, especially when they are taken by people 


who annoy me. 


—F. A. 


MEN tire themselves in pursuit of rest. 


—LAURENCE STERNE. 
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How an honest captain became a wealthy rogue 


Millionaire 


by Chance 


CHARLES B. DRISCOLL 


Belfast girls gave him the 

name of Golightly, because he 

spent his money so freely and 

danced so divinely and seemed so 

carefree when he came in from sea 
after a profitable cruise, 

His name was Jeremiah Fletcher. 
A Dane by birth, he was captain of a 
Danish merchant brig and had built 
up a reputation for honest dealing. 

It was chance that changed him 
into a ruthless pirate and a man of 
faLulous wealth. 


A VIOLENT storm had compelled him 

to put into Peterhead harbour, on 
the coast of Scotland. It was at the 
time of Bonnie Prince Charlie, and 
while Jerry’s ship was weathering the 
storm a Scotsman swam out and 
swarmed up a rope. 

He was a supporter of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, and one of the chief- 
tains of the rebellion against the 
House of Orange. He would be 
hanged if he were caught, and so he 
sought sanctuary. His name was 
Joseph Cameron. 

“Protect you? That I will!” said 
Jerry Golightly. 

There came aboard an English 
lieutenant and ten men, secking 
Cameron. The officer said he would 
search the ship. 

“You'll not do that,” said Captain 
Jerry. “This is a Danish ship. Go 
ashore peacefully now, or you may 


miss your chance to go ashore 
altogether.” 

The lieutenant ordered a search 
and Jerry called his men to arms. The 
battle was short, bloody, and decisive. 
The lieutenant and five of his men 
were killed. The survivors escaped by 
swimming ashore. 


(CAPTAIN JERRY now found himself in 

an embarrassing situation. It 
would be impossible henceforth t 
trade in British ports, and if he 
returned to his own country the 
Danish Government might hand him 
over to England. 

He said to his guest: “ Where 
would you like to go from here?” 

“To Copenhagen, if you don’t 
mind,” replied the rebel. “I have a 
brother there, Lord Lovat, who is 
anxious to see me. I am sure my 
brother will be grateful to you for 
saving my life.” 

During the voyage to Copenhagen 
the captain decided to become a 
pirate as the only way out of his diff- 
culties. 

He delivered his guest into the 
hands of Lord Lovat and the grate- 
ful nobleman gave him £5,000. 


o 


Jerry bought a brig and armed her 
with ten guns. He laid in a good 
supply of flags, especially French and 
British. Then he set forth after prey. 
On his first day, at the mouth of 
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the Clyde, he captured a transport 
loaded with naval stores. The abusive 
captain of the transport was trussed 
up, flogged, run up to the yard-arm, 
and thrown into the water. The 
transport was taken to Hamburg and 
sold for a good price. 

Jerry next betook himself to Ports- 
mouth and, by swift pulling of wires 
and greasing of palms, got himself a 
king’s commission as a privateer, to 
prey upon French shipping. 

He went to France to sell his next 
British ship, and there received a 
French privateer’s commission to 
prey upon British shipping! 


‘IGHTING an armed cutter that flew 

British colours, Jerry ran up the 
French flag and attacked. The cutter 
had on board her owner, the Duke 
of Argyle. The Duke paid £10,000 
ransom for his cutter and himself. 

Off the port of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed he took as a prize a vessel 
that carried provisions and guns for 
the garrison. 

He went ashore, in the uniform of 
a French naval officer, and demanded 
audience with Sir John Cope, com- 
mander of the garrison. Sir John 
daren’t refuse, for the pirate ship 
stood off the bar with guns levelled. 

“Tll turn your ship loose for 
£12,000,” announced Jerry. “It’s 
worth twice that much, as you know, 
and I’ve only an hour to spare.” 

Sir John paid the £12,000 and ran- 
somed his vessel. 


AFTER daring strokes such as this, 

Jerry and his crew usually went 
ashore at a town near Belfast, where 
they had many friends, including the 
families of some of Jerry’s men. 


MILLIONAIRE BY CHANCE 





A Skeleton Crew ! 


ER captured a shipload 

of Irish linens, bound from 

Newry to London. It was a 

small sloop, with a skeleton crew 
of only four men. 

“There's so few of these 
boys,” said ferry, “that it’s 
hardly worth while saving them. 
Kill them and throw them 
over ]” 

It was done, and the sloop 
with her cargo was taken to 
Hamburg and sold. 











There was much carousing and high 
life while the holiday lasted, and 
Jerry Golightly was the hero of the 
countryside. 

But the British Government had 
by now decided to put this trouble- 
some pirate out of the way at all 
costs, 

A crucial encounter took place near 
the Giant’s Causeway. A brigantine 
of sixteen guns, searching for Jerry, 
came upon him in the midst of a 
storm. 

The brigantine, though outman- 
ning and outgunning the pirate, was 
in an unfavourable position. She had 
got between Jerry and the precipi- 
tous rocks of the coast. The wind was 
blowing a full gale towards the land, 
and it required all the seamanship of 
the king’s men to keep the brigan- 
tine off the rocks. 

The pirates cut off the brigantine’s 
mainmast with well-directed shots 
(aided, of course, by the terrific 
wind), and when the king’s ship was 
wallowing helplessly in the seas they 
pelted her fore and aft with round 
shot that let in the water. 
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88 THE IRISH DIGEST 


At dawn the brigantine stove her- 
self to pieces on the rocks, and every 
one of her survivors was lost in the 
pounding surf. 


Victorious Jerry Golightly had lost 

thirty-four men, and most of the 
survivors were wounded, though he 
himself had escaped without a 
scratch. He put into Larne, and 
shipped substitutes for his lost hands. 
He spent three weeks and much 
money in the town. 

Jerry was now more ruthless than 
ever. He captured a Flemish ship 
loaded with butter and cheese, and 
sold her cargo in Hamburg after kill- 
img the crew. He took charge of a 
fleet of coal vessels on the Northum- 
berland coast, and forced the owners 
to ransom the property for £40,000. 
He fought a French corvette and 
won. 


Then Jerry retired. He had enough 
money to make all his men happy, 
and an immense fortune for himself. 
He went to Copenhagen, and then to 
Russia, bought a patent of nobility, 
and built a great castle near Moscow. 

Here he built a church and a 
hospital. He established homes for 
the old and indigent. He helped many 
a poor family to withstand the hard 
winters. 


WHEN Jerry died he ieft his for- 

tune to his son, who had changed 
his name to Kleist. This son served 
on the Council of War that advised 
the burning of the city when 
Napoleon was at its gates, in 1812. 

In the fire that followed, the town 
house of the Kleists was destroyed 
and the Kleist fortune, founded by 
pirate Jerry Golightly Fleicher, was 
greatly diminished. 





It’s a Woman’s World! 
WHat passes for woman’s intuition is often nothing more 


than man’s transparency. 


—GEORGE JEAN NATHAN. 


Y wife was too beautiful for words, but not for 


arguments. 


—JOHN BARRYMORE. 


"THE ideal love affair is one conducted by post. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 


J™ is a sad reflection that the perfect wife of today is the 
imperfect mother-in-law of tomorrow. 
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HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 


ALESSANDRO SILJ 


the lights twinkling in the river, 
the barrels and the cranes ‘in 

front of the brewery, the boats rest- 
ing quietly on the black, still water, 
the gulls on the stone balustrades and 
on the statues of the Four Courts, 
freakish silhouettes in the darkness— 
that’s Dublin along the quays late at 
night. It looks like a wealthy port 
heavily asleep after a busy day. 

That’s where Garda Jimmy O’Hara 
is on duty when night comes. 

This is no job for lonely souls. 

A car passing by, fast and silent, 
and its tracks on the moisture of the 
asphalt, and the crowd spreading out 
of pubs at half-ten and moving home 
in small groups: that’s all Garda 
O’Hara sees, and then he is alone 
again. He doesn’t get much trouble. 
Always the same routine: walking 
and looking around, stopping under 
a lamp to see the time or just to have 
a few words with a sleepless stranger, 
then walking on once more. 


fk HE long lines of closed windows, 


‘THERE are many ways to escape lone- 

liness. Garda Jimmy O’Hara does 
not mind it very much. He can 
whistle. He can listen to the river. He 
can hum through his teeth his 
favourite tune. He can look at the 
windows where there still is light. He 
can guess the number of sleepers 
behind the shutters. Pacing along the 





author is a young Italian 
writer living in Dublin. 











riverside and the boats, he dreams of 
the voyages he would like to make. 
He can look far ahead, to where the 
red neon-lights, reflected in the river, 
glitter like uncertain ghosts. 

But Garda O’Hara often thinks of 
all that a busy day would leave no 
time for. There are so many things 
you would have liked to do and you 
haven’t done, and so many you have 
done and you want to think over 
again. A whole night is hardly 
enough for them all. 

Still, it is a hard job. 

Then, sometimes, he has to walk 
into the misty lanes—where every- 
thing is dark: the walls and the pave- 
ment and the night; where the yellow 
brightness of scattered lamps gives an 
unbearable feeling of melancholy. 
Where a cat creeping around a corner 
seems the solitary life of an unfre- 
quented land, and a few drops of 
water dripping monotonously from a 
roof seem a reminder of time, which 
still goes by, even there. 


Tus is a story of one of these lanes. 

We'll call it Green Lane. This is 
the story of a poor old man. We'll call 
him Charles—but the name doesn’t 
matter. Destiny often plays with 
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human lives, making a cruel and 
absurd parody of them. And in such 
a game of destiny men and names 
have no importance. 

In this story Garda Jimmy O’Hara 
has a part, but only as a spectator, for 
he saw what happened and could do 
nothing about it. 


USUALLY O’Hara never turned into 

Green Lane. But he did that freez- 
ing night of early February. He had 
no special reason: he just walked into 
the lane. 

It was dark and cold. 

He had a few friends in the neigh- 
bourhood when he was a boy and 
used to play with them. They played 
hide-and-seek, Indians and cowboys 
—such natural games in those narrow, 
twisting lanes. Funny . . . He always 
pretended to be the outlaw in the 
games, and now he was a Garda. 


SOMETHING strange over there, at the 

far end of the lane—a black, un- 
usual thing on the step in front of 
that door. He approached. 

It was old Charles. He was lying on 
the steps, his head on the first one, 
his right arm dangling miserably 
down. And his fingers lightly dipped 
in the mire. 

He wasn’t breathing. He didn’t 
move at all. He was cold and dead. 

His beard was dirty and wet, and 
smelling of whiskey. O’Hara moved 
around the smal] circle of light of his 
pocket-torch. Nothing worth particu- 
lar notice . . . except the tiny, bright 
key on the first step beside the left 


‘ hand of the old man. 


It’s senseless, thought Garda Jimmy 
O’Hara—it’s utterly senseless. Then 
he stepped back and turned away 


towards the quay and a telephone 
box. 


[’s senseless, just senseless, Garda 

O’Hara said to himself again in the 
early morning, while he slowly walked 
home. Why old Charles—why not 
some stranger? Still, Charles was not 
a friend of his. He knew him by sight 
and knew his name. He met him often 
on the quay among the crowd leaving 
the pubs. Old Charles usually went to 
the pub at the corner, the one with its 
golden name written on the biack- 
painted windows. 

Look at life, he thought, getting 
near home—look at life and how it 
goes sometimes, You never know. 
One day something goes wrong, and 
there you are. Old Charles, for in- 
stance: one day he drinks a little too 
much, he gets drunk, he walks home, 
the key doesn’t work and he can’t 
open the door; so he falls asleep on 
the steps. He is too drunk and the 
night is cold and there he dies, ail 
alone. He probably never knew, when 
he was alive, what the word frostbite 
really meant. 

Unlucky man, old Charles, O’Hara 
said to himself reaching home. Then 
he mumbled a prayer for his soul. 


Bet what would Garda Jimmy 

O’Hara have said if he knew 
everything? 

Men never. du. 

Yet listen to old Charles’ story now. 

It wasn’t the usual uneventful day, 
the day he died. It was the fiftieth 
anniversary of his marriage. It was 2 
great day. But he didn’t think of that 
getting up that morning. He woke up 
a little tired, sleepy and peevish. The 
wind and a noisy rain clicked at the 
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window panes. It was almost. midday 
and his wife was busy in the kitchen. 

At lunch he didn’t like the meal 
and drank much beer. After lunch he 
said goodbye to old Mary and walked 
out. It was raining. From the window 
Mary looked at him as he walked 
away along the street. 

She did not forget about the anni- 
versary. She wanted to celebrate it. 
She would remind him when he came 
back at night. She was looking for- 
ward to a big, nice surprise for him. 
Charles coming home would find a 
supper ready—the best supper of all 
his life—and her waiting for him; 
and they would sit down and eat, 
and then drink and toast their 
anniversary. 


Stine in her armchair beside the 

fire at half-seven she thought of 
their life together and of the day they 
got married. They would both talk 
about that during the meal. It would 
even be a little sad. 

But Charles was late. 

At half-nine Mary was still sitting 
and waiting, and felt sleepy. Also, 
she felt too lazy to get up and do 
something; and then, everything was 


already prepared and there wasn’t ~ 


anything to do. Yet she was afraid of 


falling asleep. She wanted to see 
Charles when the door would open 
and he came in. She wanted to run 
towards him, and embrace him, and 
then smile at his surprised look—be- 
cause he would certainly look 
surprised. 

Still, it seemed so easy to doze in 
the warmth of the fire. She got up 
and went to the door and bolted it. 
Charles would come back, would try 
to open it with his key and make 
noise, and the noise would wake her 
up if she should happen to be asleep. 

She fell asleep. 


(CHARLEs came. He tried to open the 

door with his key. He couldn’t, 
and he made noise and Mary didn’t 
wake. 

She was sleeping in her armchair, 
red and warm in the face from the 
heat of the fire, 

Outside, Charles gave up trying 
with his key and lay down on the 
steps. He was drunk. And he was 
tired and felt like lying down. 

But it was an icy February night 
and old Charlie was really old. So 
there he died on the steps, while in 
the house old Mary quietly slept. 

Heat and cold were allied, just for 
one night. 


PEDIGREE tells where you came from, but not where 


you’re headed. 


‘JERE is nothing so consoling as to find that one’s neigh- 
bour’s troubles are at least as great as one’s own. 


—GEORGE Moore. 


* 


NOTHING gives a man more leisure time than being 


punctual. 
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BOOK REVIEW 





“ Punch” referred to the Crimean campaign as an army of 

lions led by donkeys. While we salute the bravery of the 

Irish “ lions ”, we can’t help feeling that they were donkeys, 
too, or they wouldn’t have been there 


Those Irish Lions in the 


Crimea 


EFORE they led the famous first 
assault on Sevastopol (June, 
~ 1855), the soldiers of the Royal 
Irish Regiment were harangued in 
Irish by their commander, Major- 
General Eyre, a Galway man. So we 
are told in Voice from the Ranks 
(Heinemann, 10/6), a personal narra- 
tive of the Crimean campaign, written 
by Sergeant Timothy Gowing and 
edited by Kenneth Fennick. 
Major-General Eyre (who is com- 
memorated by a statue in Galway’s 
central square) commanded both the 
Royal Irish and the 9th Regiment 
(Norfolks). On that fateful morning: 
Major-General Eyre addressed 
them in Irish and said he hoped 
their deeds that morning would 
make many a cabin in Old Ireland 
ring again. The men of that regi- 
ment were wrought up to a state of 
madness, and on they went, right 
into the town. . . . No powder was 
wasted, but the Russians were 
fairly pitched out of their works. 
A few prisoners were taken. One 
huge grenadier, profusely bleeding, 
might have been seen dragging by 
the collar of his coat a monster of 
a Russian. Pat had fought and 
subdued his antagonist, and then 
remembering mercy, exclaimed: 
“Go it, lads! There are plenty 
more of them yonder. Hurrah for 
ould Ireland!” 


NOTHER prominent Irish-speaking 

regiment was the 88th, the Con- 
naught Rangers. Their ferocious war- 
whoop, “ Faugh-a-Ballagh !” (“ Clear 
the Way!”) swept the troops on to 
victory, over incredible difficulties. 

The heights of Alma _ witnessed 
heroic deeds by the Irish horsemen. 
On the morning of the battle, the 
French Commander, Marshal St. 
Arnaud, rode along the French and 
British lines: 

In passing the 88th the Marshal 
of France called out in English: 
“T hope you will fight well today!” 

The fire-eating Connaught Ran- 
gers at once took up the challenge, 
and a voice loudly exclaimed: 
“Sure, your honour, we will! 
Don’t we always fight well?” 

The “ Killing Inniskillings ” were, 
with the Scots Greys, in the fore- 
front of the charge of the Heavy 
Brigade, and Sergeant Gowing was a 
thrilled spectator : 


As our trumpets sounded the 
advance, the Greys and Inniskill- 
ings moved \forward at a sharp 
pace, and as they began to ascend 
the hill they broke into a charge. 
The pace was terrific, and with 
ringing cheers and continued shouts 
they dashed right into the centre 
of the enemy’s column. 

It was an awful crash as the 
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storming of Sevastopol. 


2 doing so.” 





AN Irish soldier, Pat Walsh, saved the author’s life during the 


P “He had noticed me fall,” writes Sergeant Gowing, “ and when 
§ he found that he had to retire he carried me up to the ditch and let 
me slip im, and then, with assistance, got me out of it and carried 
me across that terrible 200 yards, being shot through both legs in 








glittering helmets of the boys of 
the Green Isle and the bearskins of 
the Greys dashed into the midst of 
levelled lances with sabres raised. 
The earth seemed to shake with a 
sound like thunder. Hundreds of 
the enemy went down in that ter- 
rible rush. It was heavy men 
mounted on heavy horses, and it 
told a fearful tale. 

The daring horsemen were almost 
overwhelmed by the numerical 
superiority of the Russian Army 
when fresh help arrived: 

With another terrible crash, in 
went the Royal Dragoons on one 
flank of the column, and with thrill- 
ing shouts of “ Faugh-a-Ballagh!” 
the Royal Irish buried themselves 
in a forest of lances on the other. 


ERGEANT GOWING testifies that the 

Union Brigade (which had won 
decisive honours at Waterloo) decided 
the day. This Brigade was composed 
of one English, one Irish and one 
Scottish regiment. 

The Charge of the Light Brigade 
“into the valley of death” was or- 
dered by an Irish peer, Lord Lucan, 
and led by his brother-in-law, Lord 
Cardigan. An Irish cavalry officer, 
Captain Nolan, carried Lord Raglan’s 
misconstrued order to Lucan, with 
tragic results for “ The Light”: 

Lord Lucan (who was irritable, 

to say the least of it) said to Nolan: 

“ Attack, sir? Attack what? What 
guns, sir?” 

“Lord Raglan’s orders,” he re- 


plied, “are that the cavalry should 
attack immediately.” 

Nolan, a hot-blooded son of the 
Green Isle, could not stand to be 
snapped at any longer, and he 
added: “There, my Lord, is your 
enemy, and there are your guns!” 
The order was misconstrued—and 
the noble 600 were launched into 
the valley of death. Poor Captain 
Nolan was the first that fell. 


T Inkerman, when victory trembled 
in the balance: 

The 88th Connaught Rangers and 
the 49th went at the enemy and re- 
captured the guns. The advance of 
our Guards at the Sandbag (or 
Two-Gun) Battery was grand, and 
surely it could be said of them: 
“ Nothing could stop that astonish- 
ing infantry.” 

No sudden burst of undisciplined 
valour, no nervous enthusiasm, 
weakened their order; their flash- 
ing eyes were bent upon the dark 
masses in their front; their meas- 
ured tread shook the ground; their 
ringing cheer startled the infuriated 
columns of the enemy as their 
bayonets were brought down to the 
charge. 

Between battles, the Irishmen pro- 


vided plenty of fun. For example, the 
private ‘in Sergeant Gowing’s com- 
pany who was always getting into 
trouble : 


He had proved himself, from the 
commencement of the campaign, a 
valiant soldier. About a month be- 
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fore Sevastopol fell, I gave him 
some money with which to pur- 
chase soap; at the same time Pat 
asked for the loan of a couple of 
shillin 


gs. 

Next morning he was a prisoner 
in the guard tent. We all knew that 
he was on his last legs but, as he 
was a general favourite with the 
company, the men pitied him. 
Some were of opinion that his wit 
would not forsake him when 
brought before the commanding 
officer, and he told the man who 
brought his breakfast to him that 
morning that he would get over it 
with flying colours. 

In due course he was brought 
before the tribunal and the charge 
read out: “Absent from camp 
from 10 a.m. on the 15th August 
until § a.m. 16th August.” 

“Well, Walsh, you have heard 
the charge. What have you got to 
say for i ae ge 

rogue pulled a long face. 


Lye 


° 


Pause to Reflect 


“Sure, sir, the whole regiment, 
you know, was very fond of our 
poor Colonel Yea, that was kilt on 
the 18th of June. And, sure—I 
wouldn’t tell ye a word of a lie—I 
went and sat on the poor old 
gentleman’s grave, and sobbed and 
sobbed till I thought my heart 
would break; for, sir, he was a 
soldier, every inch of him! And, 
sure, I fell asleep and slept till 
morning, and then got up and 
walked to the guard tent.” 

“Now, Walsh, are you telling 
the truth? You know I promised 
you a courtmartial if ever you came 
before me again for absence.” 

With both hands uplifted he ex- 
claimed: “Och, sure, sir—never a 
word of a lie in it!” 

Some of the young officers came 
to the rescue and stated that they 
had frequently seen men standing 
and sitting round the Colonel’s 
grave; and thus he got over it with- 
out puni 


WOMAN stopping in front of a shop window may be 


merely pausing to reflect. 


NEVER argue at the dinner table, for the one who is not 
hungry always gets the best of the argument. 


—WHATELY. 


‘To me the charm of an encyclopedia is that it knows—and 


I needn’t. 


—F. YEATS-BROWN. 


QE of the embarrassments of being a gentleman is that 
ae eS See ae 


—NICHOLAS M. BuTLER. 


giraffe must get up at six in the morning if it wants 


to have its breakfast in its stomach by nine. 
— SAMUEL 


BUTLER. 
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IS A BOOM IN SPEAKING 

records. Literature for listening 

rather than reading—the book that 

talks—has won a major place on 
U.S. bookshelves. 

More than sixty plays in four 
languages can be had on records— 
Calderén to Christopher Fry, Con- 
greve to Chekhov to Shakespeare. A 
few of the recorded productions 
(e.g., Yeats’s The Only fFealousy of 
Emer) live beneath the needle as 
they never did under the lights. 

Easily the strongest section on the 
spoken shelf is autobiography. The 
voices of more than roo famous men 
and women are there for the hearing, 
and in the voices there is often more 
to be read about the speakers’ lives 
than in many fat biographies. 

Bernard Shaw sounds somehow 
warmer than one would have ex- 
pected—until, of course, he warms to 
his subject: war, “ Kill one another, 
my children,” he chortles. “ Kill one 
another to your hearts’ content. 
There are plenty more where you 
came from.” 

Set in the midst of a windy 
“ Meeting of the Joyce Society” is 
a perfect Eden of recitation: James 
Joyce reads the closing pages of 
Anna Livia Plurabelle from Finne- 
gans Wake. Though the recording 
was made long before the days of 
hi-fi, Joyce’s voice is so subtle, takes 
cadence and grades pitch with such 
finesse, that only a good record 





player can keep within an Irish mile 
of him. 

Under the lovely searching of his 
voice, the whole wild farrago (“ Look, 


-look, the dusk is growing! My 


branches lofty are taking root. And 
my cold cher’s gone ashley. Fieluhr? 
Filou! What age is at? It saon is 
late”) pacifies into meanings felt if 
not altogether known. The passage is 
a rueful promise of what might have 
been if Joyce had lived to read the 
whole of his titanic rune. 

Sean O’Casey, the cranky old Com- 
munist, sits at his hearth in Devon, 
and while a train hoots in the dis- 
tance he mutters and mumbles, 
whines and mewls. What it all has to 
do with Innisfallen, Fare Thee Well 
may never be known, but why he did 
it came out later. 

He thought that the enterprising 
Caedmon gramophone company, 
which was started on a shoestring by 
two young girls just out of college, 
was actually a vast, corporate octo- 
pus of the worst capitalistic kind. If 
he had only known, he tenderly told 
his employers afterwards, he would 
have done a more “friendly ” job. 

—Time. 


Labyrinthine Ways 
A DRUNKEN MAN LEANED HIS BLACK 

shaggy head against the wall of a 
bar on Sixth Avenue. His forceful 
voice rang out with a deep emotion 
that silenced the cynical chatter of 
his friends. 

He was reciting a poem. It was 
The Hound of Heaven by Francis 
Thompson. 

I fled Him down the nights and 

down the days; 

I fled Him, down the arches of the 

years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine 

ways 

Of my own mind... sul ah 

A young girl who was listening 
crept out of the bar into the grey 















































Buying a 
portable 
typewriter ? 





Make it a sound investment. 
Get a Remington ‘Quiet-riter’ 
the world’s most efficient 
portable with every modern 
refinement. For business or 
personal typing there is no 
other portable that can match 
the ‘Quiet-riter’ for ease and 
speed of typing and clear, 
crisp, distinctive printwork. 
The ‘Quiet-riter’ gives you 
everything you could wish for 
in a portable. See it for your- 
self. You'll like it. Attractive 
h.p. terms. 


Flemington 
portable TYPEWRITERS 


The Remington Typewriter Co. Ltd . 
Remington House. 29-30 Parliament 
Street, Dublin. and 6 Tuckey St. Cork. 
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IT WILL REPAY YOU 
TO CONSULT US 
BEFORE RENEWING 
YOUR INSURANCES 
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INSURANCE BROKERS 
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The Analyst Caught It, Too 


two best humorist writers in Britain are Paul Fennings and 
Patrick Campbell, gigantic Irishman, scratch golfer, social wit, 
whose comic gift never splits the sides but always pleasantly enter- 
tains. He takes the line of “the awful things that happen to me”. 

Campbell suffers from a stammer. He describes how during two 
months on a psychoanalyst’s couch he was able to retell his past 
life in a voice fluent and unhampered, only to find that he couldn’t 
say “Thank you” when he got up. In the end the analyst was 
infected with a worse stammer than his patient: 

“*You will probably find things easier soon,’ said the analyst. 
The word ‘ find’ very nearly choked him. In the end we waved at 
one another reassuringly, unth the veins standing out on our fore- 
heads, and then parted for good.” 

—STEPHEN POTTER in the Saturday Review. 








light of the morning and sought the 
nearest Catholic Church, where she 
heard her first Mass. She was one of 
America’s top Communists, a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Daily 
Worker. 

Her life since then has been spent 
in the service of the poor, the sick 
and the needy. She is the founder of 
the American Houses of Hospitality. 
She is the editor of the Catholic 
Worker. Her name is Dorothy Day. 

The drunkard was Eugene O’Neill, 
the greatest playwright and the most 
unhappy man that America has 


produced. —Irish Press. 


Joyce—Radio Fan 
James JOYCE WAS AN ENTHUSIASTIC 
radio listener, especially in his last 
years. His friend Maria Jolas recalled 
that Joyce spent a good deal of time 
listening to the radio when he was 
isolated in unoccupied France at a 
village near Vichy in 1940. He would 
listen to programmes from all over 
the world; sometimes to what he 
called the “ transatlantic clowns” of 
i 


American radio, but more frequently 
to the B.B.C. 

Mrs, Jolas told of the occasion 
when he excitedly summoned his 
friends, having heard that Yeats was 
to read some of his poems on the 
B.B.C., and with them gathered 
round him listened to the poems 
“with great emotion”. 

The musical structure of his writ- 
ing is not only apparent in his poems, 
but in the singing rhythms of 
Ulysses, and of course in the ultimate 
in sound patterns, Finnegans Wake. 
If it is true, as W. Y. Tindall has 
said, that when music tries to be 
literature the results are often neither 
(as, for example, programme music 
or Wagnerian opera), and when liter- 
ature tries to be music the results are 
equally doubtful—yet Finnegans 
Wake is of that stuff that can best 
reach the mind by way of the ear. 

Who knows, then, that Joyce may 
not have written it for radio—for 
some venturesome Third Programme 
planners who might one day put the 
seal on the project? 

SEMMLER. 


next (August) issue of THe IntsH Dicest will be published on 


Thursday, Fuly 28th. 





